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By Franklin 
ACING a northeast snow 
storm in the inclement 
month of March, I jour- 
neyed to Canobie Lake, 
Windham, to call upon a_ friend, 


whose acquaintance I made in the 
New Hampshire senate of 1887-89. 
When I took him by the hand I saw 
by the twinkle of his eye, expressive 
of mirth and the finest sensibilities, 
that although the physique might be 
impaired the virility of the mind re- 
mained intact. 

The senate of 1887 contained sev- 
eral men of distinct individuality and 
force of character. Among those 
who have gone, let us hope to a high- 
er and better life, is the staunch and 
undaunted Langdon, and the enter- 
prising and philanthropic Richards. 
Of those who survive, I shall confine 
myself to my friend, Leonard Allison 
Morrison, who was able to furnish 
me the desired data. 

On an island, romantic and wind- 
everv ocean breeze, lying 
northwest coast of Scotland 
and separated from the mainland by 


a strip of most turbulent waters a 


swept by 
upon the 
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Worcester. 


few miles in width, is the earliest 
and first known home of the Morri- 
sons. Inthe Island of Lewis, in the 
of near the Butt of 
have, from 

memorial, had their home. 


district Ness, 


Lewis, they time im- 

Black, in his charming story of 
‘* Sheila; a Princess of Thule,’’ has 
made this island forever famous, 
and has thrown around the heaving 
waters, which smite its rocky coasts, 
a never-dying charm. 

The late Capt. F. W. L. Thomas, 
of the royal navy and vice-president 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, for years a resident of the local- 
ity, and perfectly familiar with all 
parts, with the language, the people 
and their traditions and history, has 
given a graphic account of the family 
in his ‘* Traditions of the Morrisons,” 
the substance of which has been in- 
corporated by the subject of this 
sketch in his ‘‘ History of the Mori- 
son or Morrison Family.’’ 

Inthe passing years many branches 
of the Morrisons passed over to the 
mainland of Scotland, and from there 
spread to all parts of the world. 
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John Morison, a sturdy Scotchman, 
removed from Scotland to the county 
of Londonderry, Ireland, previous to 
1688, and he and his family were of 
the number of Scotch Protestants, 
who, during the celebrated Siege of 
Londonderry, 1688-—’89, were driven 
beneath the walls of the city, and 
eventually admitted within the walls, 
when, with the other defenders, they 
endured the horrors of starvation. 

In 1720, or a little later, he re- 
moved to Londonderry, N. H., with 
his last wife, Janet Steele, and their 
young children, where he died in 
1736. His sons, Charter James 
Morison (2) and Charter John Mori- 
son (2), had preceded him in 1719. 
This John Morison (1), who died in 
1736, was the ancestor of Leonard 
Allison Morrison, through Charter 
James Morison (2), and his wife 
Mary Wallace, his son Lieut. Samuel 
Morison (3), a soldier in the French 
War, and his wife, Martha Allison ; 
their son, Dea. Samuel Morison (4), 
a soldier of the Revolution, and his 
wife, Mrs. Margaret (Dinsmoor) Ar- 
mour, of Windham. Their son was 
Jeremiah Morrison (5), who mar- 
ried Eleanor Reed Kimball, the 
parents of Leonard Allison Morrison 
(6). In the veins of the latter the 
blood of Scot and Puritan flows 
equally commingled. On his father’s 
side his descent is purely Scotch, he 
being related with the Arwins, Orrs, 
Cochrans, Wallaces, Steeles, Dins- 
moors, Allisons, McKeens. On his 
mother’s side he is of purely English 
descent, being related to the Puritan 
families of Massachusetts,—the Kim- 
balls, Scotts, Hazeltines, Days, Ha- 
zens, Andrews, Harrimans, Reeds, 
Tafts, Parks; the latter three fami- 
lies of Mendon or Uxbridge, Mass. 


He was reared in a conscientious 
Christian home. It was a home 
where, each morning, the family was 
gathered together, the chapter from 
Holy Writ was read, and 
ascended from the family altar. 
Thrice, each day, as the family 
gathered at the social meal was the 
Divine blessing implored. Each 
Sabbath as it came around, so regu- 
larly was the family found in its ac- 
customed place in the sanctuary and 
in the Sabbath school, unless pre- 
vented by 
matter. 


prayer 


illness or some serious 
It was in one of those strict, 
conscientious, religious homes, which, 
a generation or more ago so numer- 
ously abounded on these hillsides and 
in these valleys of New Hampshire, 
and which constituted the strength 
and bulwark of the Granite state, 
that lessons of love, of truth, of jus- 
tice, of right, of hatred, of wrong, and 
injustice were installed into his mind 
in his youth and became a part of 
his being. 

Those early lessons have not been 
forgotten or ignored. He admires 
courage. He is quick to applaud 
the right and resent the wrong. He 
could easily stand for what he be- 
lieved to be right, even if he stood 
alone. He has never been afraid of 
defeat or of being in the minority, 
and some of his successes have been 
what he has espoused, a forlorn hope, 
and won success from apparent de- 
feat. Firm and constant in his 
friendships and mental makeup, he 
clings to a friend or a cause to which 
he is committed with great tenacity. 
He abandons neither till absolutely 
obliged to do it by the logic of 
events. ‘The cares of life came upon 
him early. 

Before his sixteenth year, by the 
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feeble health of his father, the care 
of the farm and responsibility for its 
management fell largely upon him. 
His two elder brothers, Christopher 
Merrill Morrison and Edward Pay- 
son Morrison, those buds of promise, 
who had prepared for college, were 


taken ill with consumption and 
passed away in the brightness of 
their youthful promise. A little 


later his loved father joined them, and 
he was deprived of his wise counsel. 
His mother, sister, and himself now 
comprised the reduced family circle, 
and before his twentieth year, the 
homestead, which had been owned 
by the family for a century and a 
score of years, became his by inheri- 
tance, and which he still retains. In 
1866, his mother joined those who 
had passed over the river. His sis- 
ter, Margaret Elizabeth Morrison, 
soon after married Mr. Horace Park, 
and has always lived in Belfast, Me. 

He was educated in the public 
schools of his native town of Wind- 
ham, at the academy of Gowanda, 
Catteraugus county, New York, and 
at the seminary at Northfield, now 
Tilton. His strong desire was for a 
collegiate course and a professional 
life, but untoward circumstances pre- 
vented the fulfilment of the dreams 
and fond ambitions of his youth. 
He occupies and owns the ancestral 
acres at Windham. Always has he 
taken a deep and abiding interest in 
the public affairs and prosperity of 
his town. He believes that fair play 
is the fairest of all fair mottoes, that 
a man should follow closely and 
strictly the leadings of his conscience 
and his ideas of right in public and 
in private life. 

He was a selectman in 1871-’72, 
and in those years was a trustee and 


aided in the establishment of the 
Nesmith Free Public library. There 
were four trustees who labored with 
him. They were Rev. Joseph Lan- 
mon, James Cochran, Hiram S. Rey- 
nolds, and William D. Cochran. 
The books were selected, placed in 
the library, and when ready, the 
library was formally opened by a 
Hon. John C. Park, of 
Boston, Mass., made a very able ad- 
dress. Mr. whose heart 
was in it, evinced it by an address 
delivered on that occasion. 


dedication. 


Morrison, 


A little later a library catalogue 
was prepared and distributed to the 
citizens, and he was one who aided 
in its preparation. The library now 
exceeds 3,200 volumes. 

Before the establishment of that 
library, for many years he availed 
himself of the use of books from a 
fine circulating library in Lawrence, 
Mass., and from them derived great 
profit and delight. Thus unknown 
to others or himself, he was prepar- 
ing for that important work that he 
has done. 

Up to 1877 he lived the life of a 
farmer besides being engaged in the 
wood and lumber business, but he 
had dreams of something different, 
of public life and foreign travel. 
The year mentioned was marked by 
circumstances, slight in themselves, 
which became the beginning of a 
new life. ‘‘A pebble in the stream- 
let sent, has turned the course of 
many a river.’’ He has always been 
a lover of literature. In that year 
he was chosen to edit a local paper, 
known as Zhe Windham Chronicle, 
which he did. It was a small affair, 
but it opened up a correspondence, 
and was the commencement of the 
literary work of his after life. It 
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led also, indirectly, to his two some- 
what extended tours of European 
travel and the accompanying works 
of travel. Another slight and sin- 
gular circumstance will be here re- 
corded to show how simple an event 
may affect one’s after life. 
The massive gates of circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge, 
And thus some seeming pettiest 
Oft gives life its after tinge. 


hance 


He has always taken a deep and 
abiding interest in political events 
and in the decision of public ques- 
tions. In the mentioned he 
was a delegate to a political conven- 


year 


tion, and accidentally was placed on 


the committee of credentials. He was 
an unknown man in a political circle, 
but did not long remain so. He be- 


longed to no clique, and advocated 
what he believed to be right. The 
committee had been in session but a 
short time when he found himself in 
a sharp and earnest contest. 
sets of delegates 


Two 
appeared from a 
section of the largest municipality of 
the district. Only one set were, of 
course, entitled to seats in the con- 
vention, and he espoused with ardor 
the cause of those whom he believed 
were justly entitled to their seats. 
The chairman of the committee, who 
was from that place, had the decid- 
ing vote, and decided against Mr. 
Morrison, but said to him quietly, 
‘“You are right, but, in order to 
smooth things over locally, I shall 
have to vote against you.’’ 

During the progress of the conven- 
tion, the ones who had most sharply 
made the contest with him, and who 
had supposed he had belonged to a 
clique, came to him saying they had 
found out his position, commended 
his action, and hoped they would 


) 


7 
They 
These men 
warm friends, and 
through their influence and of others 
whom he met, he was made presi- 
dent of the convention. Upon tak- 
ing the chair he made a speech, of 
which a copy was requested by the 
editor of the local paper, which ap- 
peared with proceedings of the con- 
vention, and was sent broadcast over 
that section of the state. The con- 
test of the committee in 1877 led to 
the presidency of the convention of 
1878; the speech and its publication, 
which brought him before the peo- 
ple, led to the train of events which 
landed him in the state senate and 
gave him whatever political promi- 
nence he has attained. 

For fifteen years he presided in the 
annual town-meetings. The duties 
of a presiding officer came easily, and 
there was a charm for him in public 
speaking. For nearly thirty years 
he has been justice of the peace; 
was an enumerator of the Tenth 


meet him again next year. 
did meet the next year. 
were now his 


United States census in 1880, one 
of the auditors of Rockingham 
county in 1886-'87. He has al- 


ways been a Republican in politics, 
and was a member of the Republi- 
can State Central committee in 1881- 
’82. In 1884 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the house to serve from 1885- 
87. In his legislative and other 
contests he arranges carefully his 
line of action. He studies men and 
his opponents, and looks ahead to 
see what will probably be their line 
of attack or defense, and makes his 
preparations to meet their attack or 
make hisown. He is an uncomfort- 
able antagonist for he never knows 
when he is defeated, and never ac- 


knowledges a defeat. He may have 
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a temporary set-back, but he is after 
his opponents again at the first 
chance. This has been repeatedly 
shown in his public and legislative 
experience. 

During the session of the legisla- 
ture of 1885, when he was a member 
of the house, a leading opposition 
paper (Manchester Union) aptly said 
‘Mr. Morrison of Windham 
man of positive convictions. 
study, research, and travel 
ripened his thought and sharply 
outlined his opinions. Like all men 
of his class, he is liable to run coun- 
ter to popular sentiment, but he is 
honest to the core, and he serves the 
state well in his general capacity and 
as chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation.’’ 


is a 
Ample 
have 


He was a new member in that ses- 
sion, but he was somewhat known, 
and he was appointed chairman of 
the committee on education, an hon- 
orable position for a new member. 
In the debates he participated when 
he had views which he thought 
should be expressed, but never for 
the sake of talking. At one time, 
. several bills, some of which he had 
introduced, and others in which he 
was interested, were before the house. 
Gen. Gilman Marston of Exeter was 
amember. He was a blunt, brusque 
man of unquestioned honesty, but 
one who had many admirers and 
friends. One day he met the subject 
of this sketch on the street, and with 
that peculiar gesture with his index 
finger, which he often used when 
addressing the speaker, he said, 
‘You have several bills before the 
house, haven’t you?”’ wee.” 
Then the general enumerated them, 
one by one, and exclaimed with an 
adjective in his expression, more 


forcible and expressive than pious or 
polite, ‘‘ You'll be lucky if you get 
any one of them through!” and off he 
went. Mr. Morrison was very lucky. 

A very important bill of the ses- 
sion was the bill establishing the 
‘* Town District of Schools.’’ It was 
introduced by a member of the com- 
mittee on education and referred to 
that committee. The chairman was 
strongly in favor of the bill, as were 
the best educators and the most in- 
telligent and best read men in the 
state. But it was a great innovation 
on the school customs and laws of 
the state, made a most radical change 
in them and was greatly ahead of 


public sentiment. School affairs 
were in a bad condition. Radical 
measures were a necessity. This 


was well known to its advocates. 
It was thoroughly discussed in pub- 
lic hearings in the state house, and 
before the committee, and a day and 
hour at length assigned for its con- 
sideration inthe house. The chair- 
man of the committee was greatly 
interested in its success and carefully 
prepared a plan for its progress in 
the house. 

When the appointed hour arrived 
the galleries were packed, the judges 
of the supreme court, the senate, and 
distinguished men of the state filled 
seats by the speaker, and the ro- 
tunda in front of the speaker’s chair. 
Upon the calling of the house to 
order, as chairman of the committee 
on education having the bill in 
charge, he called the bill from the 
table and opened the debate with 
a carefully prepared and forcible 
speech, pleading its merits and urg- 
ing the passage of the bill. Others 
fell into line, the leading members 
urged its passage, and those who 
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were not often participants spoke in 
its favor, and there was no lull in the 
proceedings. There was a great in- 
terest and about 6 p. m. the roll was 
called and the bill passed by about a 
two-thirds vote. 

It subsequently passed the senate, 
received the signature of the gover- 
nor and became the law of the state. 
It was probably the most important 
step for the educational interests of 
the state for half a century. 

The transition period was unpleas- 
ant, as all such periods are. It made 
something of a commotion in the 
state and his course upon this ques- 
tion and for the valued policy insur- 
ance law cost him some votes when 
he was a candidate and was elected 
senator two years later. 

In 1886 he was elected state sena- 
tor from the Londonderry district, 
No. 20, to serve from June, 1887, to 
June, 1889. In the senate he was 
made chairman of the committee on 
education and served on the com- 
mittee on engrossed bills, on agricul- 
ture, on state prison, and industrial 
school. In that body, as elsewhere, 
his course was direct and outspoken 
upon public questions. 

The Hazen bill (railroad bill) was 
the most important bill of the session. 
It was kept dallying along nearly 
through the session, and hearing 
after hearing took place before the 
committee. At last it passed both 
branches of the legislature by nearly 
a two-thirds vote. Then it came 
before Governor Sawyer, who vetoed 
it. The excitement was intense. 

Mr. Morrison voted in favor of the 
bill and thought the governor had 
no valid excuse for his veto. 

The adulteration of foods is one of 
the most obnoxious evils of the day. 


The adulteration of the one article of 
lard, it was claimed, was robbing the 
people of New Hampshire of half a 
million of dollars a year beside giv- 
ing the consumer a spurious article 
when he bought a pure article. A 
bill was introduced to prevent the 
sale of the adulterated article for a 
pure article. If a person wanted 
**compound lard’’ let it be marked 
as ‘‘compound lard,’’ and bought 
and sold as such, and a package 
marked as ‘‘ pure’’ compel the seller 
to have it ‘‘pure.’’ To this bill Mr. 
Morrison gave his earnest support by 
speech and vote. It was one of the 
most warmly contested bills of the 
session. The agents of the Chicago 
manufacturers of spurious lard were 
there in force lobbying for its defeat. 
After a stubborn contest it failed to 
pass. 

Later in the session, Mr. Morrison, 
fearless of defeat, and with character- 
istic directness, introduced substan- 
tially the same bill in the senate, but 
in a new form. 

The former conflict had been so 
sharp and stubborn that it was a 
matter of surprise to the senate that 
the bill was reintroduced in its new 
form. A senator sitting near him 
said, ‘‘ Senator Morrison, I am sur- 
prised that a man who has as much 
sense as you have, shouldn’t have 
more sense than to reintroduce that 
bill, for you will certainly be de- 
feated.’’ 

Morrison quietly replied, ‘‘ De- 
feat doesn’t frighten me. I have 
been defeated before and then came 
out ahead at last.’’ 

This statement was prophetic of 
the issue. The bill was just, and 
after a sharp contest it passed both 
branches of the legislature. In the 
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senate Mr. Morrison made a speech 
in its support. It was terse, direct, 
and strong in its denunciation of the 
great commercial fraud which un- 
scrupulous mannfacturers were per- 
petrating on the public. It attracted 
some attention, was published in two 
or more publications, and some six 
thousand copies were scattered in all 
parts of the land. He had led a for- 
lorn hope and was successful. 

In a review of the session and of 
the senators, a leading paper of the 
state thus spoke of him (the J/an- 
chester Mirror): ‘‘ The = scholar of 
the senate was Morrison of the Lon- 
donderry district, and with his schol- 
arship he had good sense and a per- 
sistency in what he believed to be 
right, which made him a valuable 
The rescue 
and passage of the famous lard bill 
was his work, and it was a feat few 
would have undertaken, and no one 
else could have performed, and his 
earnest defense of the school bill, 
which, as chairman of the education 
committee in the house, he piloted to 
the statute book in 1885, had much 
to do with the defeat of all attempts 
to defeat it this year.’’ 

While he has always been strongly 
interested from early years in public 
questions, yet he has been equally 
attached to literature and history. 
He loved history and the writings of 
the world’s best authors afforded 
him the keenest delight. The well 
rounded and flowing periods of 
and the beautiful senti- 
ments of the poets have a_ great 
charm for him. For years he was 
more of a reader than writer. Thus, 
unknown to himself or others, he 
was preparing himself for the impor- 
tant work which he has done and is 


and successful senator. 


Macaulay 


It is a field of labor into 
which he had not long dreamed of 
entering, but was drawn into it by 
chance, or more properly by Provi- 
dence, and for twenty years his life 
has been earnestly devoted to histori- 
cal research, travel, and elucidation 
of these brilliant themes; and has 
prepared and had published works of 
value in these lines in quantity and 
quality, perhaps second to none in 
the state. 

‘‘The Morison or Morrison Fami- 
ly;’’ ‘* History of Windham in New 
Hampshire ;’’ ‘‘ Rambles in Europe: 
In Ireland, Scotland, England, Bel- 
gium, Germany and France, with 
Historical Facts Relating to Scotch- 
American Families,’’ gathered in 
Scotland, and in the north of Ire- 
land; ‘‘Among the Scotch-Irish; a 
Tour in Seven Countries;’’ ‘‘ His- 
tory and Proceedings of the Celebra- 
tion of the One Hundred and Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Incorporation of 
the Settlement of Windham in New 
Hampshire,’’ held June 9, 
‘“‘ Supplement to the History of Wind- 
ham in New Hampshire,”’ 
‘*Lineage and 


doing. 


1892; 


1892; 
Biographies of the 
Norris Families,’ from 1640 to 1892; 
‘* The History of the Alison or Alli- 
sons in Europe and America,’’ A. D. 
1136 to 1893; ‘‘ The History of the 
Sinclair Family in Europe and 
America,’’ for eleven hundred years, 
to 1896; ‘‘ History of the Kimball 
Family in America from 1634-’97, 
and of its Ancestors, the Kemballs 
or Kemboldes of England,’’ in two 
volumes, and 1,290 pages, by Leonard 
Allison Morrison and Stephen Pas- 
chall Sharples; ‘‘ Poems of Robert 
Dinsmoor,’’ ‘‘ the rustic bard,’’ com- 
piled and edited with foot-notes ; 
‘* Dedication Exercises of the Arm- 
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strong Building for Nesmith Library, 
Windham, N. H.,’’ January 4, 1899. 

Early in life he commenced writ- 
ing for the press, and has been a con- 
tributor since 1861. In 1878 he be- 
gan his literary life in sober earnest 
by commencing his ‘‘ History of the 
Morison or Morrison Family,’’ pub- 
lished in December, 1880. 
hundred volumes were issued, and 
copies soon found their way into the 
college libraries and larger public 
libraries and into all parts of the 
United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Australia. It was well re- 
ceived and the edition was quickly 
exhausted. 


Eleven 


It takes a person of a rare com- 
bination of intellectual and other 
solid qualities to make an interest- 
ing and successful family historian, 
or a traveler, and author of books of 
travels. He must have literary 
ability, patience to search for months 
or years to find a missing link or 
prove a fact; unbounded persistence, 
with the exactness necessary to col- 
lect and put in shape the facts that 
such a history should contain. 
traveler he 


Asa 
must have a trained, 
quick eye to see, a disciplined mind 
to appreciate, a retentive memory to 
hold, a power of description and a 
grace of diction to portray, to make 
things real and interesting to his 
readers. He must take them into 
his confidence, make them his com- 
panions in his wanderings by land 
and by sea. How far our subject 
has succeeded, let his success testify, 
as will the voice of the press. 

The Literary World, in reviewing 
it, ‘‘ The Morrison History,’’ July 2, 
1881, said ‘‘ It has secured a perma- 
nent place in the historical literature 
of the country. A very creditable 


volume it is, well planned, well pre- 
pared, well illustrated, and well 
printed and bound. Its early his- 
tory is unusually rich in tradition, 
and some of the stories of the heredi- 
tary judges of Lewis, given in the 
opening pages, are diverting. We 
commend them to romancers in 
search of material for out-of-the-way 
places.’’ 

‘“The New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register,’’ April 1, 
1881, in its review said, ‘‘ It is in- 
tended to present all that the author 
could obtain by the most assiduous 
research and correspondence concern- 
ing the genealogy of the 
branches of the Morrisons in this 
country and also concerning their 
Scotch ancestry. The larger part of 
the book is devoted to the posterity 
of the Scotch-Irish settlers of the 
name at Londonderry, of whom there 
were several. Their descendants 
have done honor to the sturdy race 
from which they descended. The 
work is a model of industry and is 
arranged in a clear and intelligible 
manner, besides having excellent in- 
dexes.”’ 

The volume represents a vast 
amount of careful labor well be- 
stowed and judicially performed. In 
its preparation the author traveled 
more than 2,000 miles and wrote 
over 2,500 letters. No possible chan- 
nel remained unexplored. 

This was his first book, upon 
which he had spent three years of 
toil. Without taking any rest or va- 
cation he commenced the ‘‘ History 
of Windham in New Hampshire,’’ 
his native town. 

The aged people were few who 
knew the early history of the town; 
tradition was fast dying out and he 


various 
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felt that no time was to be lost. For 
three years he gave this work his un- 
remitting attention and the work was 
published at the close of 1883, a 
book of 872 pages and 60 pages of 
illustrations. 

In a review of it Oliver Stebbins, 
in the ‘‘ New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,’’ says, ‘‘ This 
is an exceedingly interesting and 
elaborate history of another one of 
the little group of New Hampshire 
towns of which Londonderry was the 
parent settlement, and which owed 
their origin to the efforts of those 
grand and sturdy old Presbyterian 
Covenanters who emigrated from Ire- 
land and Scotland at the beginning 


of the last century ;—those brave, 
self-sacrificing patriots whom no 


sufferings could subdue, no threats 
could terrify, no bribery could tempt, 
nor persecution cause to waver in 
their devotion to their simple faith.’’ 

The reviewer confesses that he 
never can read the account of the 
heroic defense of the town of Lon- 
donderry, in Ireland, with its little 
garrison of seven thousand men 
against the whole Catholic force of 
James II, supported by an army sent 
by Louis XIV of France which has 
been so graphically described in the 
histories of the Hampshire 
towns of Londonderry, Antrim, and 
Windham, without feelings of in- 


New 


tense enthusiasm, although he him- 
self comes from Puritan stock. 

The title of Mr. Morrison's book 
indicates in some measure the labor 
bestowed upon and the interest taken 
in the subject. On nearly every 
page there is evidence of patient and 
painstaking research and unremitting 
toil. 

The Literary World in its review 
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August 13, 1883, thus speaks of the 
‘* History of Windham,”’ stating that 
two thirds of the book was ‘‘ devoted 
to a history of Windham families, 
family by family, of whom about 200 
are included, arranged in alphabeti- 
cal order. These family histories 
contain an immense store of genea- 
logical material, the collection of 
which must have required an inex- 
haustible industry and patience.’ 

It was reviewed by numerous 
papers in a commendatory manner, 
well received by the public, and the 
edition was quickly exhausted. 

In 1882 he wrote a condensed his- 
tory of Windham for the ‘‘ History 
of Rockingham and Strafford Coun- 
ties.’ In recognition of his services 
to family and local history, Dart- 
mouth college, in 1882, conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of 
Master of Arts. 

Mr. Morrison has not only been a 
student and writer of history, but has 
been something of a traveler. He 
has traveled much in this country 
and Canada and has spent two sum- 
mers in Europe. 

The summer of 1884 was spent in 
Europe in travel and historical re- 
search. Some time was spent in the 
Scotch settlements in the north of 
Ireland. Those localities were vis- 
ited from which came many of the 
first settlers of Londonderry and 
other towns in New Hampshire, and 
which were made forever sacred by 
their heroism, sufferings, and sacri- 
fices. The old historic city of Lon- 
donderry, in the defense of which his 
ancestors participated, was visited 
and became familiar ground. He 
visited the noted cathedral in which 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians wor- 
shiped during the siege of 1688-’89, 
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though at different hours in the day. 
A most interesting episode came to 
him in connection with it. The 
writings of Mrs. Cecil F. Alexander 
were familiar to him. Some of her 
poems he could repeat from memory. 
But of her as a person or of her life 
history he knew nothing. Her 
poem, ‘‘ There is a green hill, far 
away, far away,’’ and her “ Burial 
of Moses,’’ ‘‘By Nebo’s Lonely 
Mountain,’’ are familiar to the Eng- 
lish speaking race, and her religious 
hymns are sung every Sabbath in 
multitudes of American churches. 

Wishing to consult the ancient 
records of the cathedral which were 
in the charge of the Lord Bishop Al- 
exander, he called at the palace to 
obtain permission of the bishop. 
Then he learned that the gifted poet, 
Mrs. Cecil F. Alexander, was the 
wife of the distinguished bishop and 
was then in England. He ascer- 
tained the singular fact, that he had 
crossed the ocean and by accident 
had the and seen 
something of the home life and sur- 
roundings of the soulful poet, one of 
the sweetest singers of the English 
tongue. 


entered house 


‘*My Lord’’ was a charming man, 
a poet, too, able and eloquent, simple 
as a child. One who would readily 
lead captive the hearts of men. He 
is now the head of the Episcopal 
Ireland. He _ readily 
granted access to the records, and 
for three days Mr. Morrison was in 
the 


church in 


private study of the 


Derry consulting them. 


Dean of 
He was the 
much indebted for 
courtesies to Hon. Arthur Livermore 
from New Hampshire, the American 
consul, and his attractive wife. 

He consulted libraries in different 


guest and was 
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parts of the kingdom and made the 
acquaintance of interesting people. 
Some time was spent in Dublin in 
that vast repository of the valuable 
records of Ireland, ‘‘The Four 
Courts.”’ 

The historic libraries of London- 
derry and Belfast gave him valuable 
information. He traveled from the 
South to the North, from the East to 
the West of that land of greenness 
and of beauty; he visited her famous 
lakes, cities, and world-renowned 
causeway, and was delighted with it 
all, save the poverty, wretchedness, 
and misery of many of her people. 

On leaving Ireland, the temporary 
home of his ancestors, he thus speaks 
in his ‘‘ Rambles in Europe,’’ etc., 
‘‘As we steamed out of the harbor 
(of Larne) I glanced back upon the 
retreating land upon which Nature 
had poured out her riches and her 
charms so lavishly. Farewell sweet, 
beautiful Ireland! Farewell your 
high mountains, your green hills, 
your lovely valleys, and sweet flow- 
ing rivers! I bid you all adieu. 

‘* My desires to be in Scotland, the 


fatherland, were too strong to be 
longer repressed. I longed to gaze 
upon her historic mountains, to 


breathe her bracing air, and to press 
my feet upon her soil. As the boat 
speeded upon her way out of the sil- 
very sea rose the bold outlines of the 
Scottish coast. As the shades of 
evening fell, bolder and more dis- 
tinct came the high headlands, when 
night brooded over the silent moun- 
tains. I was in the home of 
forefathers. Thus I 
Scotland.’’ 


my 
passed into 

Scotland has been the home of a 
great and intellectual people. Itisa 
wonderful thing to have claims upon 
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a nationality whose traditions and 
memories have been glorious. Scot- 
land had strong attractions to him. 
There was magnetism in her moun- 
tains, charms in her turbulent waters. 
Weeks were passed amid historic 
and famous scenes. The 
was traversed in many directions 
from the English border to the wind- 
swept shores of the Island of Lewis, 
and the bleak shores of the North 
Sea with its chill winds and beating 


country 


for a journey among the Western 
Islands, around which William Black, 
by his facile pen, has thrown such a 
fascination. As he passed out of the 
harbor of Oban, on the retreating 
shores, as lofty sentinels stood the 
mountain peaks of Ben Nevis and 
Glencoe. Without stopping at the 
island of Mull, skirting the island of 
Skye, he reached the far north shore 
of the Island of Lewis and entered 
the harbor of Stornoway, the chief 





billows. The land of Burns was 
visited, and in Ayr he made the 
acquaintance of Miss Beggs, a niece 
of the poet, a lady with black hair, 
keen black eyes, and a strong, intel- 
lectual face, and very pleasing were 
her expressed memories of her fa- 
mous uncle. Mr. Morrison became 
familiar with famous places on the 
Clyde, and Glasgow, the classic city 
of Edinburgh and Sterling, and 
passing through the Highlands he 
reached Oban on the Western coast. 

He took the steamer Claymore 


nes at 


Callernish 


The city had wonderful at- 
tractions for our tourists. In the 
words of Whittier in the poem of 
Abram Morrison, 


city. 


“ From gray Lewis over sea 
Bore his sons their family tree. 

“* Of wild tales of feud and fight 
Witch and troll and second sight, 
Whispered still when Stornoway 
Looks across its stormy bay, 

Still the home of Morrisons.” 


It has been the home of the Mor- 
risons for many centuries. 
Hardly had he reached his hotel 
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before Norman Morison, the post- 
master of the city, was announced 
and gave him the warmest welcome 
to Stornoway. 

This William Black has 
made famous by his Sheila, a prin- 
cess of Thule. He visited the 
Druidical stones at Callernish, of 
much celebrity and great antiquity, 
and other places of historic interest, 
crossed the stormy Minch and from 
Inverness passed through the Cale- 
donian canal and its chain of lakes 
to Glasgow, a journey of unrivaled 
beauty. He ascended Ben Lom- 
mond, passed over the Scottish lakes, 
through the Pass of Glencoe, that 
‘* Vale of Weeping.”’ 
Sterling, 


island 


After visiting 
Edinburgh, Peebles, he 
the ‘‘ Debatable Land,’’ 
near the English border, where lived 
the clans of Little, Johnson, Chis- 
holm, Maxwells, and others. He 
was in the o/d home for many cen- 
turies of the Armstrongs, or from 
the home of that redoubta- 
ble border chief, ‘‘ Gilnockie’’ Arm- 
strong, and saw in a museum his 


passed to 


1235, 


great and mighty sword. Some 
American branches of the name 
claim descent from him.’ He vis- 


ited the English lakes and the de- 


lightful country at Keswick, Amble-- 


side, 
tions 


Windemere, and all the sec- 
made sacred forever as the 
residence of Mrs. Hemans, the sweet, 
sad poetess, of Wordsworth, Harriet 
Martineau, Coleridge, and Southey. 

In 1887, as a result of his travels 
and investigations, were published 
his ‘‘ Rambles in Europe, in Ireland, 
Scotland, England, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France. 
With historical facts relating to 





1 George Washington Armstrong, Esq., of Brook- 
line, Mass., claims descent from ‘‘Gilnockie.”’ 
xxvii—2 
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Scotch-American families 
in Scotland and the 
land.” 


gathered 
north of Ire- 
Two thousand four hundred 
copies were printed. This was an 
octavo volume of 351 pages with 
illustrations. It was well received 
and had many reviews. 

The News-Letter says, 
‘His style is direct and forcible 
with frequent passages showing a 
poetic appreciation of the beautiful 
in nature and the romantic in his- 
tory. The weird wilderness of the 
far Northland, the glories of the 
Castle Rhine and the ice-bound Alps, 
the artificial richness of Paris and 
Brussels, are all brought before us 
in vivid description.’’ 

One seldom tires of foreign travel- 
ing who has a taste in that direction. 
In 1889 Mr. Morrison made his sec- 
ond visit to Europe, traveling exten- 
sively in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
England, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy. He was in Londonderry, 
Ireland, and one bright, sunny Sab- 
bath he perambulated the walls of 
the ancient part of the city. In 
writing of this he said, ‘‘It was a 
singular and thrilling coincidence for 
me to remember as I gazed on the 
streets, the cathedral, the walls, the 
River Foyle, and the hills beyond 
that at that very July day and hour, 
just two hundred years before, my 
ancestors and relations, with their 
friends and kindred, were within the 
city in the direst extremity, enduring 
the horrors of starvation; that they 
walked those streets; looked forth 
with famished eyes ypon the same 
cathedral, the same walls, the same 
river, and surrounding hills, and 
were waiting with unspeakable long- 
ing for succor to come, which came 
at last.’’ 


Exeter 
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He made interesting discoveries 
relating to the Scotch in Ireland, 
which are recorded in his succeed- 
ing volume relating to 
els. 

While in Scotland, he went to the 
far Northland of Caithness to Thurso 
and Wick. The heather was in full 
bloom and covered the hillsides with 
a beautiful purple. For long dis- 
tances the mountains were bare ex- 
cept as covered by this mantle of 
beauty. It was a treeless country. 
This city, Thurso, was the birth- 
place of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, one 
of our generals in the Revolution. 
There is the fine old castle of Neb- 
ster, built about 1660, and situated at 
the mouth of a river and amid groves 
planted by human hands. That, and 
its vast estate of sixty thousand 
acres, is owned by Sir J. L. Toll- 
mache Sinclair. He and his fathers 
before him, for generations, have 
been members, of parliament. It 
is the country seat of the family. 
There General Grant was royally 
entertained when visiting Thurso. 

It was a pleasure to Mr. Morrison 
to meet the Sinclair family at lunch 
one day as their guest. Among 
those he met were Maj. Clarence G. 
Sinclair, Archdeacon Rev. William 
Sinclair, chaplain to the queen and 
vicar of St. Stephen’s church, West- 
minster, London, and ladies of col- 
lateral lines of the family. All parts 
of the castle were shown him by Rev. 
Mr. Sinclair. Family portraits of 
members of the family for 250 years 
hung from the walls. Trophies of 
the chase. were there, while old 
armor, gums and weapons of defense 
were everywhere apparent. From 
the top of the castle there was a won- 
derful view. In the distance over 


his trav- 


the turbulent 


the 
mountains of the Orkney islands. 
While a guest at the hospitable 


waters he saw 


home at Wick of George Miller 
Sutherland, F. S. A., he was shown 
by his host an autograph letter of 
the late Cardinal Newman, dated 
August 21, 1887, in which he said 
that while at sea June 16, 1833, he 
wrote the hymn which all the world 
admires, ‘‘ Lead Kindly Light.’’ 

In describing the country of Caith- 
ness, Scotland, Mr. Morrison speaks 
of it in his “Among the Scotch-Irish ; 
and Through the Seven Countries: ’’ 

‘* Caithness, as a whole, is treeless 
and one’s eye will sweep over tracts 
bounded only by the horizon where 
hardly a tree will greet the vision. 

“T have passed in the autumn from 
the depths of Canada, through Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire, when the 
great stretches of mountains, hill, 
valley, and plain, covered with hard- 
wood growths, were ablaze with au- 
tumnal glory; where the leaves of 
every tree presented all varieties of 
color and were tinted with every form 
of beauty, and the eyes feasted on a 
scene of rapturous loveliness beyond 
the skill of the writer to portray in 
words or painter to place upon endur- 
ing canvas. 

“In Caithness was another and dif- 
ferent scene of beauty, not the golden 
tinted leaves on millions of forest 
trees but the purple loveliness of vast 
tracts of moorlands, where plain, val- 
ley, hillside, and mountain slope was 
in the glory of a purple robe, more 
beautiful than any woven by weav- 
er’s loom for monarch’s apparel. It 
was the purple of the full blooming 
heather, worth a journey across the 
Atlantic to behold.”’ 

Leaving the enjoyments of the far 
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northland, he passed southwest 
through the entire length of Scot- 
land, England, to the sunny slopes of 
Normandy, France, visiting many 
places made famous by William the 
Conqueror; the Paris exposition, 
thence to the glories of the Alp-land, 
Switzerland, and to classic Italy, over 
its lovely lakes and its famous cities 
of Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, and the long buried city of 
Pompeii. Of that this sketch is too 
meagre to speak. 

While in London some time was 
spent in the British museum and lis- 
tening to debates in parliament. On 
his return to the United States he 
wrote ‘‘Among the Scotch-Irish ; 
and Through Seven Countries,’’ a 


book of mingled description, and 
published in 1891. It is a com- 
panion to ‘‘Rambles in Europe,”’ 


It was well received and called 
forth favorable reviews. One says, 
‘* The tour described extended from 
Caithness, Scotland, on the north, to 
Rome, Naples, and Pompeii on the 
south. The reader catches glimpses 
of tantalizing brevity of noble cathe- 
drals, battle memorials and world- 
famous structures, of fertile land- 
scapes, hills clothed in purple 
heather, ice-bound summits, and 
azure lakes. He is permitted to 
linger fondly at times on _ historic 
spots hallowed by memories of some 
of the world’s greatest acts of genius 
and of courage. Everything is 
described as seen by a true Yankee’s 
shrewd, independent, observant eyes, 
but seen also with.a deep apprecia- 
tion of the picturesque in nature and 
of the noble in human achievement.’’ 

After this book was issued, his pen 
did not rest. At one time he had 
portions of five different works in 


etc. 


manuscript. In 1892, he issued 
‘“The History and Proceedings of 
the One Hundred and Fiftieth An- 
niversary of the Incorporation of 
Windham in New Hampshire, held 
June 9, 1892,’’ which was published 
the committee of the town. 
Those who took part in the exer- 
cises, of which he was president and 
gave an address of welcome, were 
Rev. Augustus Berry and Rev. B. E. 
Blanchard. Between 1,500 and 1,800 
people shared in the festivities of that 
occasion. 


by 


A very able hisiorical address was 
given by Hon. James Dinsmoor, of 
Sterling, Ill., who was a native of 
the town. Among the other ad- 
dresses were one by Gov. Hiram A. 
Tuttle, Evarts Cutler, Esq., Rev. 
Samuel Morrison, Hon. George Wil- 
son, William C. Harris, Esq., Rev. 
William E. Westervelt, William H. 
Anderson, Esq., Rev. Warren R. 
Cochrane, D. D., Hon. James W. 
Patterson, Hon..Albert E. Pillsbury, 
Hon. Frederick T. Greenhalge, af- 
terwards governor of Massachusetts, 
and Hon. J. G. Crawford. 

The speaking was excellent. A 
very nice poem was read from Mrs. 
M. M. P. Dinsmoor. The vocal 
music was furnished by the ‘‘ Wind- 
ham Glee Club,’’ a club which had 
retained its honored name and or- 
ganization for thirty-six years. The 
instrumental music was finely ren- 
dered by a band from Haverhill, 
Mass. It was an honored day and 
one to be remembered with pride by 
all those present. 

In the same year was issued his 
‘‘Lineage and Biographies of the 
Norris Family, 1640-’92.’’ Of this 
the ‘‘ New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register” of July, 1873, 
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says, ‘“‘It is a well compiled and 
handsomely printed book. 
The author has had much experi- 
ence in writing books on local and 
family history. He has given us in 
the book before us a very full record 
of the descendants of the Hampton 
(N. H.) emigrant. The book is well 
printed, and illustrated with numer- 
ous portraits. It is well indexed.’’ 
In 1893 he completed and had 
printed the ‘‘ History of the Alison 
or Allison Family in 
America.’’ It is the record of a 
strong and intellectual Scotch family. 
Some of its branches came direct 
from Scotland, while others passed 
to Ireland, and came from there to 
the United States. Some of its mem- 
bers were martyrs for the Solemn 
League and Covenant in Scotland. 
Others continued the struggle for reli- 
gious liberty in Ireland, while still 
others crossed the ocean and main- 


Europe and 


tained the successful family struggle 
on American soil.”’ 

A review (November 23, 1893, the 
Statesman) says, ‘‘ Mr. Morrison has 
done his work with ability and fidel- 
ity. He has studied diligently and 
written intelligently. Travel and 
research made the foundation of a 
strong structure, which is a credit to 
the builder, and the family in whose 
name it stands. A great deal of the 
world’s most important history had 
been epitomized within the three 
hundred odd pages of the volume, 
and there is much beyond the genea- 
logical records to interest and in- 
struct. In arrangement the work is 
a model of clearness, and its infor- 
mation is available for the hasty ex- 
amination or the leisurely study. 
Twenty-five illustrated pages lend 
attractiveness to the volume, which 


is clearly printed, handsomely and 
durably bound in cloth.’’ 

Other families claimed the atten- 
tion of Mr. Morrison's historic pen. 
The Sinclair, St. Clair, family, an 
old and illustrious one in Europe, 


with prominent and able offshoots in 
American soil. After long and dili- 
gent research it was written, and 
issued from the press in 1896. It is 
a book called the ‘‘ History of the 
Sinclair Family in Europe and 
America for Eleven Hundred Years,” 
a book of 516 pages of printed mat- 
ter with 63 pages of illustrations. 
It includes many branches of this 
widespread patronymic. Many 
prominent personages of the name 
in Great Britain are mentioned, into 
whose libraries it has gone. It was 
reviewed by the ‘‘ New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register.’’' 
A very lengthy article appeared in 
the Northern Ensign, Wick, Scot- 
land, July 28, 1896, by Thomas Sin- 
clair, M. A., of Torquay, England, 
author of ‘‘ The Sinclairs of Eng- 
land.’’ In the opening sentence he 
says, ‘‘A practised hand at historical 
genealogy for many years, Mr. Mor- 
rison’s latest work is a monumental 
book about the lineage which he has 
this time chosen to treat.’’ John 
Sinkler (name spelled phonetically ) 
of Hampton and Exeter, New Hamp- 
shire, in 1658, and his descendants of 
ten generations, are given for 260 
years, which includes the well-known 
representatives of the state of the 
past and present, and many others 
in Scotland and over the land. Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair, who was a promi- 

1Roland William Saint-Clair, of Aukland, New 
Zealand, author of ** The Saint-Clairs of the Isles,”’ 
procured this work, and by the permission of Mr. 
Morrison took and incorporated seventy-five pages 


of his work in *‘ The Saint-Clairs of the Isles,”’ his 
work being all of the surname of Sinclair. 
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nent actor in the Revolution, and 
his ascendants and descendants, is 
another prominent branch, whose 
genealogy and history are fully given. 

‘*The History of the Morison or 
Morrison Family’’ was finished by 
Mr. Morrison in 1880, which gave the 
record of his father’s family for gen- 
He then determined to 
write ‘‘ The History of the Kimball 
Family,’’ in memory of his mother, 
who was Kimball before marriage. 
This was upon his mind, and he 
had been gathering information ever 
since. 


erations. 


When in England, by search- 
ing the public records, he discovered, 
located, and visited the home parish 
of the Kimballs in the parish of Rat- 
tlesden, county of Suffolk, England, 
which his ancestor, Richard Kem- 
ball, left in 1634. The work was a 
stupendous one. It was seventeen 
years from its commencement to its 


completion. 


During its progress, he 
that Prof. Stephen P. 
Sharples of Cambridge, Mass., was 
also engaged on the same historical 
subject. Thinking that better re- 
sults could be secured by working 
together, they formed a literary and 
business partnership upon it, and 
brought the work to a completion in 
1897, and 7 
in 1898. 
of 1,290 printed pages, with 54 pages 
of illustrations, and 
were printed. 

The next venture of Mr. Morrison 
was a second edition of the poems of 


discovered 


issued a ‘‘ Supplement ’”’ 


The history is a large book 


1,000 copies 


Robert Dinsmoor of Windham, self 
styled the ‘‘ Rustic Bard.’’ He was 
a brother of the elder Gov. Samuel 
An 
edition of his poems, many of them 
written in Lowland Scotch dialect, 
which was understood and spoken 


Dinsmoor of New Hampshire. 


for more than a hundred years by 
the descendants of the early Scotch- 
blooded settlers, from Scotland and 
Ireland. Many of his poems had 
never been printed. Mr. Morrison 
carefully examined them all, rear- 
ranged, compiled, edited, and printed 
all of worth, with a large number of 
explanatory notes, and published it 
in 1898. Copies went to all parts of 
the country, and some found their 
way across the water to the old sod 
and native heath of the family. 

This literary and historical work 
has completely absolved his mind 
and he has engaged in it with great 
enthusiasm and delight. 

He was elected a life member of 
the New Hampshire Historical so- 
ciety in 1893; is a member of ‘‘ The 
Scotch-Irish Society of America,’’ 
and was elected vice-president for 
New Hampshire in 1894, and re- 
elected in 1895 and 1896. Heis an 
attendant and a contributor to the 
support of the Presbyterian church. 
He has never assumed the hymeneal 
vows. 

The last book (a small one) was 
‘* Dedication Exercises of Armstrong 
Building, for Nesmith Library, 
Windham, New Hampshire, Jan- 
uary 4, 1899.’’ His connection with 
it shall be told in his own words. 

‘*T consider it an honor that I was 
permitted to take so active a part in 
the library’s establishment, one of 
the three institutions of the town 
which will endure. 

‘*Life has dealt kindly with me, 
that I could help and could state the 
way the ‘Armstrong Memorial Build- 
ing’ was hastened to completion ; 
and at the dedication exercise held 
January 4, 1899, that I could occupy 
the position, when the library en- 





GEORGE WASHINGTON ARMSTRONG 


” 


Giver of the “Armstrong Memorial Building, { Windham, New Hampshi 
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tered its career of greater usefulness 
than ever before. Then after the 
‘Dedicatory Exercises’ a sum of 
money was put into my hands, by 
one of the good friends of the library, 
which I invested in books. All this 
was a heartfelt joy and a great de- 
light. 

‘*Col. Thomas Nesmith having by 
will left three thousand dollars to the 
town of Windham, N. H., for the 
establishment of a library, the town, 
having at a legal town meeting duly 
accepted that gift, took the initiatory 
steps for the establishment of the 
library in April, 1871. 

‘* The first instalment of books was 
purchased on May 9g, 1871. The 
books were placed in an anteroom 
prepared for the purpose in the up- 
per town hall. The library in- 
creased and another apartment had 
also to be used. Things were in 
this unfortunate condition when the 
incipient steps were taken which led 
to the erection of the ‘Armstrong 
Building’ for the Nesmith library, 
which were in this wise: 

‘* Knowing that George Washing- 
ton Armstrong liked to read such 
works as the reports of the New 
Hampshire library commissioners, as 
those interesting ones gave an ac- 
count of each library in the state, of 
which an account could be given,— 
their size, their prosperity, kind of 
building possessed, and whether they 
were a gift or otherwise,—and hav- 
ing received the third biennial re- 
port, I procured another copy and 
forwarded it to him. There were 
descriptions and illustrations of li- 
brary buildings, many of them the 
gifts of public-spirited citizens, show- 
ing how the resources of wealth had 
been consecrated to the public good ; 


and a suggestion was made that it 
would be a fitting opportunity for him 
to give a memorial library building 
for the Nesmith library in Windham, 
the old home of his ancestors. 

‘The idea was new to him; it 
had not entered his mind; and, 
when writing me soon afterwards, he 
asked me what I meant. I replied, 
June 24, 1897: ‘When I sent you 
the report, with the buildings of 
various libraries, I meant what I 
said.—that it would be a very fine 
and fitting thing for you, a descend- 
ant of some of our early settlers, to 
give it a library building in memory 
of your fathers;’ and the matter was 
dropped. Nothing further was said 
on the subject till he visited me on 
the afternoon of May 2, 1898, when, 
in the course of conversation, he 
broached the subject of the erection 
of a Nesmith library building for the 
town. 

‘‘T had supposed the subject had 
been dismissed from his mind; but 
he had been thinking about it, and 
the more he thought the more he 
was impressed with the plan to do it, 
in very loving memory of his ances- 
tors. He said—much to my sur- 
prise and joy—that he had concluded 
to do it. 

‘*When it was announced that a 
building for the Nesmith library was 
to be built, a sense of thankfulness 
for the kindness of the donor per- 
vaded all hearts. A town meeting 
was called to meet June 25, 1808, 
and they voted to accept the gift of 
Mr. Armstrong. 

‘He had wisely decided to build 
of field stone a solid, substantial 
structure, and William Weare Dins- 
moor, of Boston, Mass., was selected 
as architect.’’ 
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The building was finished. 
Memorial room 


In the 
is a bronze tablet 
bearing this inscription in burnished 
letters : 


NESMITH LIBRARY. 


This building isa gift to the town of Wind- 
ham, New Hampshire, from George Washing- 
ton Armstrong, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
MDCCCXCVIII, in memory of his paternal 
ancestors, residents of Windham, and descend- 
ants of Gilnockie Armstrong, the famous bor 
der chieftain of Cannobie, Scotland, some of 
whose family emigrated to the north of Ireland 
in the seventeenth, and to this country in the 
eighteenth century. Presented at the sugges- 
tion of Leonard Allison Morrison, of Windham. 

Rev. James Pethick Harper, Pastor; John 
Edwin Cochran, Town Clerk; Augustus Leroy 
3arker, George Henry Clark, Joseph Wilson 
Dinsmoor, Selectmen ;— Trustees of Nesmith 
Library. William Wear Dinsmoor, Architect, 
of Boston, Mass. 


On the walls are three large, 


well-chosen pictures, masterpieces of 
ancient architecture, pleasing and in- 
structive; they are the Coliseum at 


Rome, the Acropolis at Athens, and 
the Forum at Rome. 

In this same room, at one side of 
the arch, is a large, fine picture of 
George Washington Armstrong. 


PROGRAMME. 


Prayer, by Rev. James Pethick Harper. 

Speech, by President Leonard Allison Morri 
son. 

Introduction of Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury 

Address, by Hon. Albert E. Pillsbury. 

Introduction of William HenryAnderson, Esq. 

Speech, by William Henry Anderson, Esq. 

Remarks by Rev. Augustus Berry. 

Presentation of keys, by George Washington 
Armstrong, Esq., to Rev. James Pethick Harper. 

Reception of the keys, by Rev. James Pethick 
Harper. 

Remarks, by William Calvin Harris, Esq., 
and reading of resolutions of thanks to George 
Washington Armstrong. 

Vote on resolutions. 

Presentation of beautifully engrossed resolu- 
tions to George Washington Armstrong. 

‘‘ America,” sung by the audience. 

Exercises closed with the benediction, by 
Rev. Augustus Berry. 
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SPEECH BY 
ARD 


THE PRESIDENT, 
ALLISON MORRISON, 

‘* Fellow-citizens: We will dedi- 
cate this beautiful building to-day. 
This is the first time the town has 
ever had a public library building 
presented to it in its 180 years of 
living history. You have a house, 
from cemented cellar to painted roof, 
from stern to stern, which is dry, 
and the most thorough that can be 
built. 

‘* You have some of the best mate- 
rial in existence, that with which the 
rich erect costly mansions in 
cities. 


LEON- 


our 
It is so firm, so compact, so 
substantial, so durable, its strong, 
rugged wall will be as lasting as the 
solid ledge on which it stands. 
‘The work is done; it is well 
done, and not done too soon. One 
of the most pleasing thoughts of this 
happy moment is that it is an his- 
toric act. It is an act that has the 
immutable stamp of an earthly im- 
mortality upon it. We, with all our 
hands have wrought, and all our 
hearts have loved, must pass away ; 
but this building and this library, we 
hope, will not pass away. Other 
hands will tend it; other feet will 
press the gravelly road to reach this 
favored spot ; other persons will read 
and consult the this 
library. 
the common 


volumes of 


This library complements 


school, and leads to 
higher education and broader cul- 
ture. 

‘‘It will preserve, in loving re- 
membrance, him whose kindly 
thought placed it here in memory 
of his fathers. He speaks with the 
silent eloquence of deeds. 

‘*To his ancestors it is dedicated. 
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‘ For them each evening hath its shining star, 
And every Sabbath day its golden sun.’ 

‘*We think of them and all their 
rugged lives have earned for us. 

‘‘Mr. George Washington Arm- 
strong has presented us this build- 
ing. It is tasteful; it is strong; it 
is beautiful. We tend our thanks 
for his munificent gift. 

‘*Mr. William W. Dinsmoor, the 
able architect, has watched over 
every detail from start to finish. 
Nothing has escaped his notice. It 
is all there; and he has our most 
profound thanks. 

‘*The President, Ladies, and Gen- 
tlemen: We have one here to-day, 
not a son of old Windham, but a 
sort of gvandson, whose mother, 
Elizabeth Dinsmoor, was a native, 
and before her marriage a resident, 
of this town. I have the satisfaction 
of introducing the ex-attorney-gen- 
eral of Massachusetts, Hon. Albert 
E. Pillsbury of Boston, Mass., who 
will now address you.’’ 

It is well to say that the dedica- 
tory exercises were all that could be 
desired. 

The homes of men show somewhat 
of their tastes and desires. The resi- 
dence of Mr. Morrison at “ Stornoway” 
is no exception. His home is a hospit- 
able one. The walls about the high- 
ways have been relaid, the fields 
have been freed from stone, and the 
abundant acres are rich with grass. 
In 1876 he celebrated the centennial 
by setting out one hundred shade 
trees, lining the road in three 
directions with them. ‘Twenty-three 
years have passed away, and these 
have become large and stately, and 
furnish to all abundant shade. 
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YEAR OF OUR LORD 





1900. 


By Merrill Boyd. 


E appeared strangely hand- 
some 4&5 he stood there be- 
side the great oak mantel. 
= His cléarly cut features had a 
look of iron determination, uncom- 
mon in so yotthg a man. Men said 
of Kenneth Stanley, presidential can- 
didate, that hé had all the tenacity 
of a bulldog. They erred in their 
metaphor. His was a grasp of steel 
within a glove of silk. He never 
flinched. He never mistook. He 
resembled fate in his directness and 
inexorablenegs. A friend never flat- 
tered, an enetfily never deceived, him. 
The day had been one of triumph, 
for he had feceived official informa- 
tion of his mission to lead a great 
political party to victory or defeat. 
Later he had been closeted with the 
party leaders. The broad lines of 
party polity had been formed. A\ll 
seemed of good omen for the cam- 
paign. The contest was to be sharp 
and brilliant, and upon the young 
leader, to a large degree, would lie 
the burden of the assault. Yet the 
soul.of Kenneth Stanley was thril- 
ling with impatience at the very 
thought of the affray, for upon it he 
had staked his whole future. 

As the evening came on he had 
strolled alone beside the great sea, 
rejoicing in its power. The dark, 
gray cliffs of the Atlantic towered 
majestically. A night-hawk swooped 
down with its weird cry. Sternly 


and remorselessly the great waves 
beat against the opposing rocks. 
The salt spray dashed about him. 
In the distance a bell buoy rose and 
fell, rose and fell. And in some 
strange fashion it had comforted him 
as he turned homeward. 

Now he stood alone in his dimly 
lighted study leaning heavily against 
the mantel, and, for the first time 
in years, thinking of his childhood 
days. Once more he was a boy, play- 
ing gleefully near the great sea, and 
beside him was Kitty, brown-handed, 
brown-eyed little lassie, the com- 
panion of so many youthtul joys and 
sorrows. Again there was the old 
home, fragrant with Eastern roses, 
and the starlit presence of a mother’s 
love. 

The years glided by, happy, joy- 
ous years for the most part, and he 
must leave for the old college whose 
very name had to him the ring of 
sincere and noble manhood. Boy 
that he was, a shrinking terror seized 
him at the thought of the new world. 
Then his college life began, and will 
he ever forget that? After a cursory 
inspection he judged it to be all 
jollity and good fellowship. He was 
young, you see, so he quickly fell 
into the habit himself. All traces of 
sadness in his home life were care- 
fully hidden. Even the choking 


loneliness for that home was stifled. 
Simply to meet the tradition 


Why? 
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that college is a place of uninter- 
rupted pleasure. In about two years 
the boy passed through his period 
of doubt and unbelief. All the old 
moorings seemed slipping away. He 
yearned for his peaceful thoughts of 
former days, yet he concealed his 
tormenting unrest with a smiling 
face. The time drew near when he 
must leave the old college. Once, 
twice, yea, thrice, the hand of 
God removed members of his class, 
atid his heart was weary within him. 
But custom demanded good cheer, 
and so he obeyed. 

On a bright June night the 
Seniors, his class, gathered for the 
last time around the fence to sing 
the old songs. And, though his 
eyes were dim, and a lump wozd/d rise 
in his throat, he remained outwardly 
composed. A half hour later, he 
entered his room, lighted only by the 
moon, in time to hear a stifled sob- 
bing. On the window seat lay his 
room-mate, the jolliest, most reckless 
meinber of the class, crying as if his 
heart would break. The boy, a boy 
no longer, stole softly to his side, and 
heard, like a revelation, the story of 
another life that had been apparently 
joyous, while inwardly bearing a 
lonely sorrow. And two souls at 
least thought it no disgrace that the 
pain of years should find expression 
in burning tears of sympathy. 

His new life in the world began. 
He worked with a splendid enthu- 
siasm. He kept straight at the 
mark of his ambition. A single op- 
portunity was the crucial test of his 
success, and he met it well. In a 
great amphitheatre was gathered a 
vast audience of workmen whose 
faces were sullen with despair. Ken- 
neth Stanley rose to address them. 


/ 


At first he spoke calmly, but it was 
the quiet before a mighty storm. 
Soon his flashing eyes betokened his 
intense earnestness. Towering like 
a giant, with massive form and dark- 
ening brow, he hurled forth his de- 
nunciation of their employers’ con- 
duct. His words resembled, not. the 
rushing river, but the thunder of a 
cataract. Then his voice sank al- 
most to a whisper. Simply, mourn- 
fully, he wailed for their shattered 
hopes. Again, in a lofty burst of 
pathos, he upheld their honor and 
integrity, but pleaded for peace. The 
faces of that audience were bathed in 
tears of sympathy. 

The victory was brilliant, instant. 
From one end of the land to the 
other accounts of the matchless elo- 
quence of the young orator were 
trumpeted. The great army of labor 
greeted him as their champion. His 
political associates recognized their 
opportunity, and, in a convention 
of tremendous excitement, gave him 
an overwhelming nomination to the 
presidency. 

So to the young leader there 
comes a procession of faces once 
dear, now lost, and an undefined 
longing for the days that are no 
more. To every brave soul once in 
life comes a consciousness of its own 
terrible solitariness. Such a moment, 
even in the hour of triumph, had 
come to Stanley with a dull sense 
of pain that agonized. He realized 
dimly that something was lacking in 
his life perhaps never to be acquired, 
yet he must face his duty. 

Suddenly he was conscious of a 
presence. Some one had entered 
unannounced. He turned quickly 
toward the caller. Men had said of 
Stanley that he could judge a man’s 
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dress and soul at one glance. Yet 
here was a sharp contradiction, for 
Stanley, as he gazed at the man's 
form before him, not for a moment 
thought of dress or soul. The eyes 
of the stranger were so familiar. 
Where had he seen them? They 
were curiously like those of his 
mother in their gentle light. He felt 
that he would never tire of gazing 
at them. But courtesy demanded 
action. 

‘* Please be seated,’’ he said. The 
stranger gave a simple motion of 
refusal. 

‘‘T have known you before,’’ ven- 
tured Stanley. 

‘* 'Yes,’’ was the answer in soft but 
startlingly clear tones, ‘‘ you have 
known me.”’ 

‘‘And my life is known to you?”’ 

‘* Yes, I know it.’’ , 

Stanley was struck by the direct- 
ness of the reply. It was plainly 
asserted that his entire history was 
known by a stranger, yet there came 
to the young leader no thought of 
contradiction. Somehow it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world 
that the stranger should know all. 

Then Stanley did, what for him 
was a remarkable thing. He asked 
a direct question concerning man’s 
opinion of himself. Did it arise from 
the feeling of desolation upon him? 
God knows. Our duty is but to 
record the fact. 

“And has my life been a success ?” 

For a moment there was silence. 
Then came the reply. 

‘‘As men reckon success, yes. 
God, no.”’ 

A great wave of self pity came 
over Stanley’s soul. Somewhere he 
had read, with contempt, that men 
in battle had often been known to 


As 
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confess to the hilts of their swords. 
Now he realized their feeling. He 
felt that he could pour forth his 
whole heart to this quiet visitor. In 
quick, impetuous tones he began : 
““Once I would have said the 
same. I have had my ideals, but 
they are changed. My dearest 
friend and I discussed for days the 
meaning and purpose of life. Con- 
fident of my position, I even dared 
to descend from the rugged heights 
of my own belief, and to stoop to 
the dark valley of my friend. With 
glowing words I painted the joy and 
nobility of life. I employed phil- 
osophy and poetry and religion to 
attack his position. But I was not 
wise enough or good enough to let 
my claims rest there. My arguments 
took on something of the nature of 
the lower level. I even went further. 
I dared to confront and to attempt 
to refute the brilliant array of doubt- 
ers and agnostics. Suddenly a great 
darkness fell across my mental vision. 
I tried to force it from me. 
I, myself, 
doubted.”’ 
“T know,” said the stranger, softly, 
‘IT know.’’ Somehow the words 
gave comfort to Stanley’s wounded 
soul. He went on more quietly: 
‘‘And so I have lived on, fighting 
and doubting. Was it 
change my ideals? 
take my duty? Is 
merely’ a 


In vain. 
no longer believed. I 


wrong to 
Did I not mis- 
not an ideal 
lighthouse to show the 
way, but never to be reached. Many 
there are who strive toward it that 
they may weep out all memory of 
toil and agony. And yet though 
they seek for it, and strain their eyes 
for it, and sob for it, they never at- 
tain unto it. Often, in the distance, 


they see it, and, for a moment the 
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wail dies out of their voices, but it 
eludes them with increasing pain.’’ 
Stanley was gazing imploringly at 
the stranger now. 

The reply 
steady tones. 


came in the same, 
‘‘There is something 
higher in life than to follow one’s 
own leading, though that aim be 
high. To lower ideals is a 
most pitiful failure, for then some- 
thing has gone out of the life never 
to be regained.”’ 

Stanley had moved a step toward 
the speaker, and was listening as to 
his own condemnation. He felt that 
the clear eyes before him were read- 
ing his very soul. 

‘* But, oh!’ he cried, ‘‘ how shall 
I know the true?’”’ 

‘* The will live,’ was the 
answer in tones of such authority 
that Stanley believed. 


one’s 


true 


Others might 
suggest. This stranger knew. 

Like a vivid flash Stanley remem- 
bered his proposed campaign, how 
that he was to appeal to the lower 
passions of the poor to attack the 


more affluent classes. Yet he never 


thought of telling that to the 
stranger, feeling that it was all 
known. A straight line of care ap- 


peared across the candidate’s brow. 
Leaning heavily against the mantel, 
he spoke slowly as though weighing 
every word, yet dimly conscious that 
any excuse he might give would be 
in vain. 

“The poor are oppressed and there 
is no one to comfort them. They 
pass through hunger and endless toil 
and sorrow, yet they see no hope. 
They are cheated with lying words, 
but no one says, ‘ Restore.’ Justice 
is perverted and there is no avenger. 
Are not they justified in cursing 
their rulers and their God ?”’ 
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Once Stanley had seen a mother, 
with dumb agony in her streaming 
eyes, bend for the last time over her 
child upon whose white brow had 
fallen the kiss of the angel. And 
at this moment the pain exhibited 
in the stranger’s face recalled the 
sight, only the pain seemed more 
terrible. 

‘*True,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ there 
is no one to minister to their bodies, 
but there is one who observes; there 
is a comforter to their souls. Yet 
are you nota ruler of them, and are 
you not bringing a 
despair ? 


message of 
And, although your mes- 
sage is true do you not seek your 
own profit without thought for the 
souls of the poor?’’ 

Stanley was speechless. His throat 
seemed parched. Even in those few 
minutes he seemed to have aged. 

Again the clear tones went on: 
‘“Bear a message to the people, 
whether they will hear or refuse to 
hear. Tell them that before man’s 
laws, or commands, or wishes, is the 
voice of God. If a man is just and 
has oppressed none, is a giver of 
bread to the hungry and walks in 
God's judgments, he shall surely 
live. But if he has ground down the 
needy, feeds not the poor, and fol- 
lows not God’s precepts, he shall die. 
Say that a nation may wax strong 
in wealth, and fleets, and standing 
among the peoples of the earth, but, 
if it forgets God it shall die, for as 
is aman so isa nation. Beyond the 
love of home, or kindred, or country 
is the love of God, and the love of 
man is the love of God.’’ 

“The message is old!” cried Stan- 
ley. His voice was strained and 
wearied. ‘‘It has been told to men 
for thousands of years, and they have 
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not heeded it. 
now.’’ 


They will not heed it 


“Truly, truly, the message is old,” 
came the reply, ‘‘ but right is right 
through all ages. So is sorrow and 
sin and death and duty. Then carry 
the message. Let God care for the 


result.’’ 
Stanley buried his face in his 
hands. A minute later he looked 


up with an expression of patient en- 
durance that was pathetic. And lo! 
his visitor departed, leaving as it 
were a terrible void. For a moment 
Stanley hesitated. Then he turned 
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TO MARKET. 


resolutely to his desk and wrote hur- 
riedly but with masterly power. 


* a * * * 2 


A day later the letter of acceptance 
of Kenneth Stanley, presidential can- 
didate, was telegraphed into every 
nook of this great country. It con- 
tained no mention of man's greed or 
man’s wrongs, but only a call like a 
trumpet note to the people to remem- 
ber duty and God. And men said 
that day throughout the nation that 
the message was like unto that of a 
prophet of old. 


TO MARKET. 


By Alice O. Darling. 


I hied me to the market with 
A basket full of sighs ; 
The sweetest, saddest, loveliest things, 
And cried, ‘‘ Who buys! Who buys!’’ 
Only one old dyspeptic bought, 
And I went bankrupt on the lot. 


A bigger basket full of laughs 
I carried into town, 
A basket piled and rounded up 
Yet light as thistle down. 
I’m blessed, for all the jolly rout, 
If I can tell what ’t was about. 


Lo, men of every trade and tongue, 
Of every clime and lot, 
The scholar and the ditch-digger, 
The fool and wise man bought. 
I built a palace with the gold 
For which these jolly laughs were sold. 


AT 

















MRS. PETTIGREW’S VENTURE. 


By Willametta A. Preston. 


JUMPING gold mine! 
A two-acre frog ranch! 
Why didn’t he call it a 
frog pond and done with 
it? Millions in it! 
it, there now.’’ 


$4 


I don’t believe 


Squire Pettigrew was reading aloud 
the headlines of his weekly paper, in- 
terspersing them with remarks of his 
own. It was the only way, he main- 
tained, of getting the news in a nut- 
shell, and what did anybody want of 
more ? 

“ What was all that about, Simon?” 
inquired Mrs. Pettigrew, bringing in 
a dish of apples. The Squire prided 
himself upon having one tree of ap- 
ples that would keep their flavor until 
midsummer. 

‘Why, it’s nothing but a frog 
pond. Some fool thinks he is going 
to make his fortune raising frogs. 
He don’t know twice. There is as 
much sense in raising a lot of hedge- 
hogs.’’ 

“ But if folks wanted them and was 
willing to pay for them?’’ persisted 
Mrs. Pettigrew. 

‘*That’s all you women know,”’ 
exclaimed the Squire, taking an ap- 
ple from the dish and stalking to the 
door. 

Mrs. Pettigrew waited until her 
husband was out of hearing, then she 
took up the paper and read the arti- 
cle in question. An idea had oc- 
curred to her. Was not this the 
golden opportunity for which she 
had looked so long and vainly? 


Squire Pettigrew was what is called 
a ‘‘near man,’’ nota miser. He be- 
lieved in living well and keeping up 
a good appearance, but the old ad- 
age of a penny saved being a penny 
earned, was the keynote of his life. 

Mrs. Pettigrew often sighed for a 
chance to do a little earning rather 
than so much saving. Jessie, her 
eldest daughter, a bright, pretty girl 
of sixteen, wanted to go to the acad- 
emy at the village, but her father 
would not consent. A district school 
was good enough for him and it must 
answer for his children. But the 
mother wanted her daughter to have 
the best that could be obtained. She 
had lain awake many a night trying 
to contrive some way of earning or 
saving the first term’s tuition. For 
if Jessie could have but one term she 
might then be able to teach and so 
pay her own way. But saving had 
been carried to the point of an exact 
science in the Pettigrew household. 
The poultry clothed the family, the 
butter paid the grocery bill. Every 
dollar from the fruits and vegetables 
had its part to play in the economy of 
the home. But if the frog pond 
could only be made a source of profit 
instead of annoyance. Many and 
many a time had she wished the 
earth would open and swallow it up. 
Now it seemed to her excited fancy 
what the paper had called it, a jump- 
ing gold mine. Frogs! There must 
be hundreds if not thousands of them. 
to judge from their unearthly croak- 
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ing. She could not sleep for planning 
when and how she would put her 
scheme into effect. 

After the dinner work was done, 
next day, Mrs. Pettigrew, impatient 
of further delay, harnessed old Doll 
and drove to Hingham and straight 
up to the front door of the new hotel, 
then filled with city boarders. Ty- 
ing her horse to a convenient post, 
she took from the back of the wagon 
a covered pail containing a dozen 
struggling frogs and marched up the 
front steps, apparently undaunted by 
the number of people staring at her. 

‘‘T want to see the proprietor,’’ 
she said firmly, yet wishing the earth 
would open and hide her from sight, 
as the frogs began their music. 

‘* He has gone to the city, Madam. 
Is there anything I can do to serve 
you?’’ inquired an elderly gentle- 
man perceiving her embarrassment. 

‘‘ Why, I heard that the folks out 
here was in a taking for frogs, 
though what they want of the slip- 
pery critters is beyent me, so, as 
we’ve got the biggest frog pond in 
Chelton county, I brought some over. 
I thought it was a good time to rid 
the pond of the pesky things.”’ 

The gentleman shook his head re- 
provingly at his companions, who 
were convulsed with laughter, then 
turning to Mrs. Pettigrew, whose face 
was growing painfully red, 

‘*Come around to the other side of 
the house,’’ he said, taking the pail 
from her hand and leading the way 
to the side porch. ‘'I think we will 
not be interrupted here. Now tell 
me all about it.”’ 

Again Mrs. Pettigrew repeated her 
story of frogs to spare, and lifting 
the cover of the pail showed what 
she considered fine specimens. 
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The gentleman managed with diffi- 
culty to conceal his amusement. 

‘“I do not suppose they could use 
them here,’’ he remarked kindly. 
‘** We like the sort of things you eat, 
berries, eggs, cream, but there are 
people who consider frog’s legs a 
great treat.’’ 

**How can I find them?’’ asked 
Mrs. Pettigrew eagerly. ‘‘ You see 
this is the only thing on the farm I 
can call my own. If I sell eggs or 
chickens, or fruit, the Squire is sure 
to call me to account for every penny. 
My Jessie, as good a girl as ever 
lived, wants to go to the academy. 
Then she could teach and help edu- 
cate the younger ones. The Squire 
says the district school was good 
enough for him and it must do for 
his children, and he with money at 
interest. But I mean to circumvent 
him yet if I can only make that old 
frog pond do its share.’’ 

“But you say nobody wants them?” 
she added, as an afterthought. 

‘*T don’t think we could use them 
here, but I am going to the city to- 
night. If you like to leave these 
with me, I will see what I can do. I 
will let you hear from me in a day or 
two. My name is Lorimer, Charles 
Lorimer.’’ 

** Judge Lorimer,’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Pettigrew, almost aghast at her au- 
dacity, as she recognized the name 
of the great man the Squire was con- 
stantly quoting. She could only ac- 
cept his offer with murmured thanks 
and get home as quickly as she could. 

On the evening of the third day, 
however, Judge Lorimer called. The 
Squire felt highly honored. He did 


not know he had his wife and the 
frog pond to thank for the interview. 
They had a pleasant social evening 
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with no thought or word of business, 
but just as he was taking his leave, 
the judge handed Mrs. Pettigrew a 
letter. 

As soon as she was at liberty she 
took it to her room and opened it. 
There was the pay for her first frogs 
and an order for all she could send 
with explicit directions for packing 
and shipping. 

Thereafter her leisure hours were 
spent in depleting the pond of its 
best inhabitants, while the even- 
ings were devoted to social life, such 
as she had never enjoyed. The 
Judge became a frequent caller, and 
with him frequently came one and 
another of the ladies from the hotel. 
The Judge gave his invitations with 
care, but his friends were not slow to 
recognize Mrs. Pettigrew’s worth, 
and to appreciate the Squire's pecu- 
liarities. 

Judge Lorimer finally convinced 
Squire Pettigrew that times had pro- 
gressed since his youth, and that to- 
day education stood hand in hand 
with money as a power in the world. 
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That it was, in fact, the surest in- 
vestment that could be made. 

It was with a very shamefaced 
manner, as if caught doing some for- 
bidden act, that the Squire handed 
Jessie enough to pay her expenses 
fora year. And his manner was not 
much more self assured next morn- 
ing when he told Bennie to harness 
Doll and carry his sister to school. 

‘“You might as well take your 
books and see if you can learn any- 
thing,’’ he added gruffly, ‘‘there 
wont be time enough to amount to 
anything on the farm before its time 
to go for her.”’ 

‘* But I expected to walk, Father,” 
said Jessie, not knowing how to take 
this new departure. 

‘*Do you s'pose I want you com- 
ing home all tired out? No, I want 
you to study as if your life depended 
on what you learn, no half way 
works, remember. And when you 
get home, there ’ll be enough to do, 
there always has been,’’ and again 
the Squire took refuge in his sanc- 
tum, the barn. 
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DR. CHARLES HENRY 


By Fis 


EW HAMPSHIRE has had 
its full share of eminent 
physicians and surgeons, and 
the Sanborn family, origi- 
nally of New Hampshire, but now 
dispersed throughout the United 
States and Canada, has furnished 
many of this profession. More than 
forty doctors are named among the 
2,200 Sanborns included in Victor 
Sanborn’s genealogy of the family, 
lately published; but Dr. Sanborn 
of Hampton Falls was the first of 
his immediate line to take up the 
medical profession, which he prac- 
tised, in his native region chiefly, 
for forty-three years, after graduating 
at the Harvard Medical school in 
1856. Among his thirty-two class- 
mates there, mostly younger than 
himself, were Dr. C. E. 
St. Dr. Alfred 


Briggs of 


Louis, Hosmer of 


SANBORN 


OF HAMPTON FALLS. 


Sanborn. 


Watertown, Mass., Dr. Ezra Par- 
menter of Cambridge, Dr. F. A. 
Sawyer, Dr. Robert Ware, and Dr. 
James C. White of Boston, with 
others who rose to distinction. More 
than half of this class are now dead, 
the latest decease being that of Dr. 
Sanborn, on the 16th of May, at his 
residence in Hampton Falls, where 
he spent the greater part of his long 
life. He was born there, October 9, 
1821, in the old house built by his 
grandfather’s grandfather in 1743, 
and on the farm where all his ances- 
tors had lived for nearly two hun- 
dred and twenty years. His own 
farm of thirty acres was part of the 
original Sanborn estate, coming into 
his hands by purchase, after it had 
been in other ownership for a cen- 
tury; but his father’s farm was 
handed down by inheritance from 
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generation to generation, from its 
original settlement, about :675. 
On this farm Dr. Sanborn was 


brought up, and became skilful in 
its labors of all kinds,—planting, 
sowing, haying, threshing with the 
ancient flail, harvesting, wood-cut- 
ting, plowing, and the care of ani- 
mals of all sorts. 
an orchardist, and having originated 
a new variety of apple, the ‘‘ Red 
Russet,’’ at one time Charles be- 
came a book agent, to sell the fruit- 
book which 
other apples; but the adventure did 
not please him, and he returned to 
the farm,—working for 
some other farmer, in summer, and 


His father being 


described this among 


there, or 


teaching school in winter at Kensing- 
He had 
qualified himself by private study for 
better teaching than was then usual 


ton, Kittery, and elsewhere. 


in the common schools, and it was 
from him that I acquired, about 1841, 
when I was ten and Charles twenty, 
the Latin 
French, to which, half a dozen years 


rudiments of and of 
later, he added German, which also 
he taught up to 
neither of us had ever attended any 
but the common and that 
only for some thirty weeks in the 
year. But the farm labors were not 
severe, allowing us much leisure for 
shooting, fishing, swimming, chess- 
and card-playing, and most of all, for 
reading and private study, to which 
we were both addicted from child- 
hood. Charles was also a_ good 
mathematician and draughtsman, 
and skilful at mechanics, which I 
could never master; although, still 
under his instruction, I learned to 
make women’s shoes for the Lynn 
manufacturers, and, with the pro- 
ceeds of the only box I ever com- 


me,—for 1850 


school, 


pleted, paid the cost of a walking 
trip to the White Mountains in Sep- 
tember, 1850. At that time, and 
for several years before and after, 
Charles worked at that industry for 
a portion of the year; it kept him 
near home, where he usually pre- 
ferred to be, and gave him money 
for books, newspapers, and such 
political expenses as he might in- 
cur; for he was an active politician, 
on the anti-slavery side, from 1845 
for a dozen years, and had a hand in 
the check and final overthrow of the 
old-line which ruled 
New Hampshire for thirty years, 
and in which both he and I were 
brought up. 

Charles Sanborn left the party of 
his father and grandfather (for some 
account of whom see the GRANITE 
MONTHLY of October, 1898) in com- 
pany with John P. Hale, then in 
congress, Amos Tuck, Porter Cram, 
and other leaders of the Democrats 
in Rockingham and Strafford, in the 
winter of 1844-'’45. He was then 
but two-and-twenty, but he had 
studied politics for years, and was 
an energetic ally of the older men 


Democracy, 


who, in 1846, carried the state 
against Franklin Pierce, Moses 


Norris (our mother’s first cousin), 
Charles Gordon Atherton, and the 
other sachems of the pro-slavery 
Democracy in New Hampshire. His 
friend, George Gilman Fogg, editor 
of the /udependent Democrat, which 
had been started in Concord in 1845 
to aid in the political revolt, being 
chosen secretary of state in June, 
1846, Charles Sanborn was appointed 
by him assistant secretary, and com- 
bined work in the state house with 
a share of the editorial tasks at the 
Democrat office. He resided in Con- 
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cord for a good part of the year, 
and there sat for this earliest por- 
trait of him, which well represents 
him at the age of twenty-five. Al- 
though but thirteen years old when 
the party division took place, in 
1845, I followed my brother into the 
new party, and became a faithful 
reader, and afterwards a contributor, 
of the Jndependent Democrat,—my 
first contribution being a version of 
Buerger’s ‘‘ Wild Huntsman’’ from 
the German, which was printed there 
in 1849, before I was eighteen. 
Charles remained active in the anti- 
slavery party for more than ten 
years, and twice represented Hamp- 
ton Falls in the legislature; he also 
acquired the then new art of pho- 
nography, and at times reported 
the legislative proceedings, speeches, 
etc., for the Concord or Boston 
dailies. He was one of the few 
members of the house who thwarted 
the Democratic plans for leaving 
Mr. Hale out of the United States 
senate, and helped re-elect him the 
next year. 

By this time, 1853—’54, Charles had 
decided to study medicine and began 
to prepare himself for the medical 
lectures in Boston, where, at gradua- 
tion, in 1856, his unusual age (34), 
and his wide reading and experience 
of life gave him some advantages 
and made up for the lack of an 
earlier systematic course of instruc- 
tion. Although no college alumnus, 
he was a better scholar than most 
graduates are, and his habits of ob- 
servation, of reporting, and of writ- 
ing served him well. 

His medical knowledge, however, 
which became very extensive, was 
mainly acquired during his long 
practice in those towns where he had 


tilled the land, taught school, drilled 
the militia,—for he became a lieuten- 
ant, like his first American ancestor, 
John Samborne of Hampton,—can- 
vassed for elections, and performed 
all the functions of a young citi- 
zen. He knew every household for 
miles around, and was on familiar 
terms with all. Nor could he, after 
trying Washington, Kansas, and 
Massachusetts, feel himself so much 
at ease anywhere as where his ances- 
tors had lived for more than two cen- 
turies. He therefore settled down to 
the comparatively humble practice of 
a country doctor, combining with it 
the care of his small farm, and as 
much business in the probate court 
and elsewhere for his neighbors and 
patients as they asked him to do. 

He had already held most of the 
town offices successively, and when 
the Civil War came on he was able to 
render much service to the town and 
its soldiers, either professionally or 
in the management of its war busi- 
ness. His visits to the Virginia 
camps, in the heat of summer and 
the inclemency of winter, injured his 
own health permanently, so that for 
the last thirty years he had been an 
invalid, and for the years beyond 
threescore and ten, he was more ill 
than most of his patients. Yet he 
continued to care for them, and made 
his last visit, five miles away, but 
three days before his own death, of 
heart failure. 

Dr. Sanborn was that rather un- 
usual character, a man of rare talents 
and quick sensibility without ambi- 
tion. He ever reminded me of that 
saying of Oceanus to Prometheus in 
the Greek drama, —‘‘Always thou 
wert more wise for others’ sake than 
for thine own.’’ His plan of life in- 
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care and service for 
those about him, and little for him- 
self. This, to be sure, is the charac- 
ter of the good physician, and it was 
this turn of mind, perhaps, that drew 
him into that philanthropic profes- 
sion, after severe disappointments in 
early life had removed those personal 
objects for which the many strive. 
Those experiences gave the grave 
cast to his handsome features which 
appears in his earliest portrait, and 
is hardly deevened by age and illness 
in the latest, which shows him sitting 
in his parlor, after the death of his 
wife and his two elder children, oc- 
cupied with reading, except as he 
paused long enough to allow his 
daughter’s friend to take this like- 
ness. Yet he was hardly ever mel- 
ancholy in the common scope of that 
word; a fund of humor had been 
given him on which he drew for 
those amusing thoughts which he 


volved much 
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could clothe in the most mirth-pro- 
voking words, either of prose or 
verse. He wrote well and much, 
though seldom with a view to wide 
publication, and when not playfully, 
with a severe emphasis that ex- 
hibited the exacting nature of his 
ethics. His affections were deep 
and tender,—if wounded, they some- 
times made him unjust, but never 
toward those who needed his practi- 
cal aid. His way of life laid most of 
those who knew him under some ob- 
ligation to him—few more than the 
writer of this imperfect sketch. But 
he seldom made claim to any return, 
dealing in his practice and in all the 
affairs of life so that no member of 
his little community has been more 
missed at death, or more kindly re- 
membered. He married, in 1862, 


and of his three children but one, 
Miss Anne Leavitt Sanborn, survives 
him. 
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EW HAMPSHIRE 
and deserved the reputation 


has had 


of being a good state to be 
The rugged Gran- 
ite hills have not always furnished so 


born in. 


alluring fields for young ambition as 
the larger cities and the more fertile 
and more populous states, so that the 
been 
made that it is also a good state to 


additional comment has often 


Whether this is true 
or not, New Hampshire is justly 
proud of her sons who have left their 
native state in early youth and made 


emigrate from. 


a name for themselves on new soil 
and amid new surroundings. 
New Hampshire has other attrac- 


tions. Itis a good state to come to 


SUMMER SOJOURNER. 
vel C. Lastman. 


for those whose permanent homes are 
elsewhere. From St. Louis, from 
Chicago, from Washington, from 
New York, from Boston, the tired 
toilers of the ‘‘ busy haunts of men’”’ 
seek recreation and comfort in their 
summer homes under the shadow of 
Monadnock, on the shores of Winni- 
pesaukee and Sunapee, in the White 
Mountains, and on the shores of the 
Atlantic, at Rye and Hampton. We 
gladly welcome all such guests and 
rejoice in their welfare and renown 
and claim them as, at least, half citi- 
zens of the Granite state. 

Among them is Col. John Hay. 
Though he has a house in Washing- 
ton, and a home in Cleveland, where 
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he keeps his legal residence, it is on 
the shores of Lake Sunapee in New- 
bury that he lives for a part of the 
year as a matter of choice and not of 
business. He is the owner of an ex- 
tensive domain, to which he has re- 
cently made additions, on one of the 
most beautiful of the sloping shores of 
the lake. To the beauty with which 
it is endowed by Nature, he has added 
increased attractions by the roads and 
paths, which have been laid out un- 
der his supervision, until there is not 
a more attractive spot in the whole of 
New Hampshire. 

It is now several years since he 
built his commodious and elegant 
villa in the colonial style, to which 
additions have been made from time 
to time. Since then there has been 
no summer in which this home of his 
choice has not been occupied by him- 
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View of Sunapee Mountain, from the Porch of 


self or his family for at least some 
portion of the time. His wife and 
daughters are as fond of the locality 
as he is. 

John Hay was born in Indiana, in 
1838. He received his early educa- 
tion in that state, but entered Brown 
university in an advanced class in 
1855, at which time one of his prede- 
cessors in the office of secretary of 
state, Hon. Richard Olney, was also 
a student in the senior class. It is 
not recorded that they then and there 
talked over the future and discussed 
their course of conduct while con- 
ducting the affairs of the nation in 
the most important office of the coun- 
try, except that of president. In 
college, John Hay was soon distin- 
guished for many of the qualities 
which have made him prominent in 
the world. Naturally the scholastic 


The Fells 
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View from 


life brought his literary gifts more 
prominently to the front than those 
which have enabled him so success- 
fully to perform the public duties 
which have since fallen to his lot. 


As an essayist and speaker, he 
speedily took the first rank, while as 
a comrade and associate, he was uni- 
fact 
ties 


versally popular, in spite of the 
that he entered a class where 
were already formed. 

He was the poet on class day and 
his first verses possess the character- 
istics which 
callon him to commemorate the one 


made his a/nia mater 


hundredth anniversary of its founda- 


tion. The closing lines are, 

As we go forth, the smiling world before us 
Shouts to our youth the old inspiring tune, 

The same blue sky of God is bending o'er us, 
The green earth sparkles in the joy of June 

Where ’er afar the beck of fate shall call us, 
’Mid winter’s boreal chill or summer’s blaze, 


The Fells,’’ 


SOJOURNER. 


oking East 


Fond memory’s chain of flowers shall still en- 
thrall us, 
Wreathed by the spirits of those vanished 
days. 
Our hearts shall bear them safe through life’s 
commotion, 
Their fading gleam shall 
graves, 


light us to our 


As in the shell, the memories of ocean 

Murmur forever of the sounding waves. 

After graduation, Colonel Hay 
studied law in Springfield, Ill., and 
was admitted to the bar in 1861. He 
came to Washington at the inaugura- 
tion of President Lincoln and was 
with him as assistant secretary until 
his death, except when, as his adju- 
tant and aide-de-camp, he was in the 
field with General Hunter and Gen- 
eral Gilmore. 

After the war was ended, Colonel 
Hay entered upon his career as a 
diplomatist, being secretary of lega- 
tion to France in 1865, and then, in 
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terms of about two years in each, to 
Austro-Hungary and Spain. It was 
during his term in the latter country, 
in 1869 and 1870, that he wrote his 
‘* Castilian Days,’’ which at once es- 
tablished his reputation as an author 
of the first rank. 

He returned home to become an 


editorial writer on the New York 


Tribune, being editor-in-chief for five 
months. After five years’ service in 
this capacity, he removed to Cleve- 
land and while there took an active 
part in the presidential campaign. 

In 1879, he again resumed his 
diplomatic labors as assistant secre- 
tary of state, retiring in 1881, when 
he represented the United States at 
the International Sanitary congress 
at Washington, of which 
president. 


he was 
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In 1897, he was appointed ambas- 
sador extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Great Britain, 
from which office he was recalled, in 
1898, to be appointed to his present 
office of secretary of state. 

It will be seen that he has filled 
his official positions for about two 
years each. We may hope that this 


sequence will 
that no such 


be broken and 
limit will be placed 
upon his remaining in his present 
position, the duties of which he dis- 
charges with such signal ability. 
Besides fulfilling all of his public 
duties, in connection with John G. 
Nicolay, Colonel Hay found time to 
write the history of the ‘‘ Life and 
Times of Abraham Lincoln,’’ one of 
the most valuable contributions yet 
made to the history of the Civil War. 


now 
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It is a most comprehensive work, re- 
quiring great labor and careful re- 
search, and also one for which the 
two authors were eminently fitted by 
their official and personal relations to 
our great president. 

Aside from this labor of love, his 
single volume of prose is matched by 
a single volume of poems. Is there 
a fatality about the number two in 
his life? The volume of poems, pub- 
lished in 1890, contains his dialect 
poems, ‘‘Jim  Bludso, ‘* Little 
Breeches,’’ and the others, which at 
once established his reputation at 
home and abroad, and his poems of 
travel, of incident, and 
emotion, and They 
make one wonder why his muse is 
silent. Or is it that he has his 
drawer full, laid aside for nine years 
to fulfil the rule of Horace and to 
appear later? 


” 


narrative, 
translations. 


Let us hope that the 
cares of state will not be so great as 
to divert him from the duty which, 


as author and poet, he owes to his 
fellow-countrymen and the world. 
While Mr. Hay has essayed with 
success the lighter vein of the hum- 
orous as well as the poetry of love, 
affection, and sentiment, he has, like 
all his predecessors, also adopted the 
form of the sonnet. We cannot do 
better than to end this brief sketch 
by quoting, 


TO W. H. &. 


Esse quam Vidert. 
The knightly legend of thy shield betrays 
The moral of thy life ; a forecast wise, 
And that large honor that deceit defies, 
Inspired thy fathers in the elder days, 
Who decked thy scutcheon with that sturdy 
phrase, 
To be rather than seem. As eve’s red skies 
Surpass the morning’s rosy prophecies, 
Thy life to that proud boast its answer pays. 
Scorning thy faith and purpose to defend, 
The ever-mutable multitude at last 
Will hail the power they did not compre- 
hend, 
Thy fame will broaden through the centuries ; 
As, storm and billowy tumult overpast, 
The moon rules calmly o’er the conquered 


seas. 








‘WMemortes sweet to the heart abound 
In the Fading life of this pale wild rose, 


Memories that speak of a joy profound, =—_/ 
\ More radiant and grand than the sun's aie 
| mind me yet an this pink rose swayed os 
Laughingly nodding to you and to me, 
Sweet rose, it knew not that its mandates obeyed _ 
Determined its death in our, Future to be. 
In the bitter sheet. when the heart is sad_ 
And, S arefowering and life is too long, © 
This\rose, Sse power a was made glad, 
= highlight touch toapast love Song. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE'S: SHARE. IN A GREAT ENTERPRISE 


NA 


By kLdward N. Pearson. 


EW 
in 


HAMPSHIRE’S share 
many great enterprises 

has been so important that 

her history could not well be 
written without trespassing upon the 
annals of other states and other lands, 
to whose prosperity New Hampshire 
born men and women have contri- 
In science, letters, 
and the arts, in business, theology, 
and statesmanship, in the ordeals of 
battle, and in the pursuits of peace, 
New Hampshire has_ contributed 
more than her share of the leaders of 
the nation. It is not, therefore, with 
the intention of heralding some new 
achievement that this present record 
of 


buted largely. 


New Hampshire prominence is 
made, because it is not new for New 
Hampshire men to have had to do 
with the greatest enterprises of their 
kind, but it is done because it is 
noteworthy that three of the most im- 
portant positions in an enterprise 
calling for executive ability of the 
very highest order, should be filled 
by three men of New Hampshire 
birth. 

The Terminal Company 
has built, owns, and operates the 
largest, most costly, and most com- 
plete railroad terminal in the world, 
and the chairman of the trustees, 
Charles P. Clark, its manager, John 
C. Sanborn, and its treasurer, Charles 


Boston 


F. Conn, were born in New Hamp- 
shire, two of the three were educated 
at her beloved Dartmouth, and all of 
them cherish the deepest affection 
for the state of their nativity. The 
positions are held by them by no for- 
tune of birth, and for no reason other 
than that in all the great field from 
which choice of men to plan and per- 
fect and control such a vast under- 
taking could be made, they were the 
best equipped by ability and experi- 
ence for the work to be done. 

Chairman Clark stands in the very 
front rank of the world’s great rail- 
road men, and New Hampshire 
proudly claims him as a son. His 
ancestry represents much of success 
in the professional and business life 
of two centuries of New England's 
history, and it is interesting to trace 
the line from Hugh Clark, the Eng- 
lish emigrant of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, through eight 
generations, to the subject of this 
sketch. 

Hugh Clark (1) was born in 1613, 
emigrated to America, and was liv- 
ing in Watertown, Mass.,in 1641; he 
died in Roxbury, Mass., July 20, 
1693. His son, Uriah (2), born 
June 5, 1644; married in October, 
1764,. Joanna Holbrook of Braintree ; 
died July 26, 1721, and was buried 
in the old graveyard near Mount 
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Wait 
Auburn. His son, Peter (3), was 
born March 12, 1693, and married 


Deborah Hobart of Braintree. Upon 
his tombstone in the old cemetery at 
Danvers, Mass., may be read the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


Here lie entombed the Remains of The Revd. 
Peter Clark 

For almost 51 years the Painful, Laborious and 
Faithful Pastor of the first Church 
town. 

He was a Great Divine, well established in the 
orthodox Doctrines of the Gospel. 

His writings on many important subjects will 
Transmit his name with Honour to Posterity. 

An accomplished Christian: well experiened 
in all the Graces of the Divine Life. 


in this 


The most exemplary Patience, Humility, and 
Meekness were illustratively Displayed in his 
character as a Christian. 

He was born March 12, 1693. Graduated at 
Harvard College in Cambridge in 1712. Or- 
dained Pastor of the first church in this Town 
June 5, 1717. 

He lived much esteemed and respected by 
men of learning and Piety and after a long life 
spent in the service of Religion, He died 
much lamented on June 10, 1768. 

AZTATIS 76 
xxvii—4 


His son, Peter (4), was born Oc- 
tober 1, 1720; graduated at Harvard 
in 1739; married October 22, 1741, 
Anna Porter of Danvers, Mass., and 
died in Braintree, November 13, 
1747. His son, Peter (5), was born 
February 4, 1743; married October 
20, 1763, Hannah Epes of Braintree, 
and removed to Lyndeborough, Janu- 
ary 1775. He enlisted in the 
Continental Army in 1775, and was 
commissioned captain of the Ninth 
New Hampshire regiment. At the 
Battle of Bennington he commanded 
a company of sixty men and dis- 
played great bravery, being the sec- 
ond man to scale the British breast- 
works. Captain Clark also partici- 
pated in the defeat of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga in 1777. He sat in the 
New Hampshire legislature for many 
successive terms and was deacon of 
the Congregational church from 1783 


23; 
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until his death, 
aged 83 years. 


October 14, 1826, 
Captain Clark’s son, Peter (5), was 
born September 27, 1764; married in 


July, 1783, Elizabeth Punchard of 


Salem, and died in Lyndeborough, 
February 3, 
(6), married Jane Aiken in 
lived in Francestown, Nashua, and 
Boston ; 


1851. His son, Peter 


1809 ; 


was distinguished for his 
enterprise and public spirit, especially 
in connection with the railroad in- 
terests of New England, and died 
December 25, 1853. His son, Peter 
(7), was born April 29, 1810; gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth college in 1829, 
and studied law at Yale. He mar- 
ried, May 28, 1834, Susan, daughter 
of Nathan and Phebe (Walker) Lord 
of Kennebunkport, Me., and resided 
in Nashua until his death, May 29, 


1841. He was a prominent citizen 


of Nashua, and at the time of his 
death was chairman of the board of 
selectmen of Nashua, and treasurer 
of the Concord railroad. 

His son, Charles Peter Clark (8), 
the head of the Boston Terminal 
Company, was born in Nashua, Au- 
gust 11, 1836, and was educated at 
Dartmouth college, class of 1856. 
On 21, 1857, he married 
Caroline, daughter of Samuel and 
Elizabeth Spring Tyler. During the 
War of the Rebellion Mr. Clark 
served with distinction in the United 
States navy. He entered in Septem- 
ber, 1862, as acting ensign; served 
in the West Indies and East Gulf 
blockading squadrons; was twice 
promoted, and was honorably dis- 
missed in December, 1865, as acting 
volunteer lieutenant 
having commanded 


October 


commanding, 
the ironclads, 
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Carondelet and Benton, of the Missis- 
sippi squadron. 

After the war, Mr. Clark was in 
business in St. Louis for a short time, 
and then became a partner in the 
Boston firm of Dana Bros., who were 
engaged in the West Indies trade in 
sugar and molasses. In 
began his railroad career, becoming 
a trustee of the Berdel mortgage 
of the Boston, Hartford & Erie; 


1871, he 
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from 1873 to he vice- 
president and general manager of 
the New York & New England; 
from 1881 to 1883, second vice-presi- 
dent of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; from 1883 to 1886, again 
with the New York & New England, 
as its president, and in 1887 became 
president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, a position which 
he has filled to the present time with 


brilliant success. Under his admin- 


1879, was 
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istration the corporation has become 
one of the largest and strongest of its 
kind in the country. A natural se- 
quence of its vastly increased busi- 
ness was the construction of the new 
Terminal, in the conception and crea- 
tion of which President Clark was 
the leading spirit. 

John C. Sanborn, manager, was 
born in Northfield, September 13, 
1842, son of Dr. Samuel Roby and 
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Clarissa Thayer,Sanborn. His edu- 
cational advantages were limited to 
the common schools and Hollis insti- 
tute, South Braintree, Mass. The 
foundations for a successful career 
were laid in the few years which 
were spent in the schoolroom, and no 
better example of a self-educated man 
can be pointed out than is Manager 
Sanborn. While a lad of only six- 
teen, 1858, the first step of a rail- 
road career which has led to one of 
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the most important positions in the 
New jEngland taken. 
The Old Colony 


employ so many men of New Hamp- 


states, was 


railroad, in whose 
shire birth have made their reputa- 
tions, was the avenue toward his suc- 
cess, and his service with that com- 
pany was continuous and faithful as 
station employé, brakeman, bagyage- 


master, conductor, Boston  station- 
master, transportation-master, and 
general train master until the lease 
of the road, in 1893, to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford. On 
the latter date Mr. Sanborn was 
made superintendent of the Ply- 


mouth division, a position from which 
taken the 
of his career was 


he was when greatest 


honor bestowed 
upon him,—his selection as manager 
of the Boston Terminal Company. 


In the last-named position Mr. San- 
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born visited the great terminals in 
Europe in quest of information which 
might be useful in the construction 
and 3oston’s 
nificent 


made the largest and finest in the 


management of mag- 


station, which was to be 
world. 
Mr. 


bravely as 


his country 
the 


Sanborn served 


a soldier in Union 


army during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. In the first regiment which 


the 
enrolled as a 


Massachusetts sent to the front, 
Fourth, 
corporal in Co. 


we find him 
C, and later a lieu- 
Co. B, Forty-third 


regiment, taking part in all its num- 


tenant in Tiger 


erous engagements, and remaining 
with it until its term of service had 
expired. Later on he was commis- 
sioned a captain of volunteers by 
Governor Andrew. Mr. 


a fine specimen of rugged manhood, 


Sanborn is 
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and the honors which his own faith- 
ful efforts have won for him rest 
easily him. Mr. Sanborn 
numbers warm friends by the thou- 
sands, but his success in life brings 
satisfaction to many more who know 
him only by reputation, but who ad- 
mire the qualities which have been 
conspicuous in the highly honorable 
career of this self-made man. 


upon 


prising if the contrary were true. 
Charles F. Conn was born in Con- 
cord, Nov. 11, 1865, and fitted for col- 
lege in that city, graduating from 
Dartmouth in the class of 1887. 
During his college course he devoted 
some of his vacations to learning 
the practical side of railroading, and 
when his education was obtained it 
was not surprising that a good posi- 





Midway 


Charles F. Conn, treasurer of the 
company, bears a name which is 
known and respected by New Hamp- 
shire people at home and abroad. 
His father, Dr. Granville P. Conn, is 
recognized as one of the leaders of 
the medical profession, not only of 
New Hampshire but of the United 
States. Perhaps Dr. Conn’s emi- 
nence as a railroad surgeon had 
nothing to do with the son’s choice 
of a career, but it would not be sur- 


ooking East 


tion was awaiting him in a Boston 
transportation office. Promotion was 
gained rapidly, and in 1892 he was 
honored with the responsible posi- 
tion of auditor of the Old Colony 
Steamboat Company. His selection 
as treasurer of the Terminal Com- 
pany was the logical outcome of his 
success in a position which had 
brought him into association with 
the gentlemen who were to make a 
choice of the best man for the place. 

















Mr. Conn has amply demonstrated 
his capability for his new position, 
and the great financial interests en- 
trusted to him are managed in a 
manner which displays rare natural 
ability, aided by experience in posi- 
tions where his thorough training, 
quick perception, and sound judg- 
ment have been 
winning success. 


potent factors in 





THE 


STATION. 


It is not our purpose here to at- 
tempt a minute description of Bos- 
ton’s magnificent railway terminal. 
The illustrations which accompany 
this article, show, better than words 
can tell, the magnitude, the con- 
venience, and the beauty of the great 
structure. The location, at the junc- 
tion of Summer and Federal streets 
with Atlantic avenue, and on the 
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57 
west bank of Fort Point channel, is 
an admirable one for many reasons, 
and as one approaches the building 
from any direction its proportions are 
impressive. 

Opposite the end of Federal street 
is the entrance and central 
architectural feature of the station. 
The building extends from the 
entrance south along Atlantic ave- 


main 





nue 792 feet, and east on Summer 
street 672 feet. The central portion 
is a of 
which the first story is given to sta- 
tion uses, and the upper four stories 
are used as offices. 

Of the central, curved portion, 228 
feet in length, two stories form a 
strong base, in which are three great 
entrance arches, and the upper three 
stories are treated as a colonnade. 
The columns are four and one half 


large five-story building, 


o) 


un 
rs 


‘prs 


feet in diameter, and forty-two feet 
high. Above the colonnade the en- 
tablature and parapet, broken by the 
small projecting pediment, carry the 
facade to a height of 105 feet from 
the sidewalk. Above all, and at the 
centre, is that necessity to railroad 
stations, the clock, with a dial 
feet 


12 
in diameter. The top of the 
clock case bears an eagle with wings 
partly spread. Across the wings the 
measures eight Over 
each of the two piers which mark 
the entrance is a flagstaff, 60 feet in 
height. 

All of the curved portion is built of 
Stony Creek granite, and nearly all 
the remaining front is of this stone, 
but on each side of the colonnade the 
granite is relieved by large, dark buff 
mottled bricks. On the central por- 


tion the granite is pointed and cut, 


eagle feet. 
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but the remaining ashlar is rock 
faced, laid in regular courses. 

The total length of the five-story 
front is 875 feet; of the two-story 
building along Atlantic avenue, 356 
feet; of the two-story building on 
Summer street, 234 feet; on Dor- 
chester avenue, the building con- 
tinues 725 feet, two stories high. 
The total length of the front on three 
streets is 2,190 feet. 

Along Atlantic avenue, the first 
story is the outward baggage room, 
with doors all along the street, pro- 
tected by an iron and glass awn- 
ing, wide enough to shelter bag- 
gage teams as well. On the Sum- 
mer street front the waiting-room 
is marked by large arched window 
openings, and beyond is the main 
exit, a wide thoroughfare at the end 


of the waiting-room. Beyond the 
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main exit the building is but two 
stories high. At the corner of Sum- 
mer street and Dorchester avenue is 
the carriage concourse. Beyond the 
carriage way, on Dorchester avenue, 
is the long room for inward baggage. 

In front of the the 
of the island, is a 


monumental 43 


entrance, in 
sidewalk 


granite 


centre 
lamp-post, 
feet high, with several arc lights. 

The entrance itself is a thorough- 
fare g2 feet wide, lined with polished 
Stony Creek granite. Four great 
columns of polished Milford granite, 
three feet and four inches in diame- 
ter, support the office floors above. 
The enameled 
bricks, with girders incased in white 
marble. 

The the 
termed the midway. 


ceiling is of white 


end of train house is 
Opening from 
the midway at the right is the par- 
room; next, the entrance 


Atlantic avenue, which 


cel from 


is also the 


59 


entrance to the stair and elevator 
hall to the offices above; and along- 
side the train is the outward 
baggage room, 562 feet long and 26 
feet wide. At the left are lavatories, 
telegraph and telephone offices; a 
ticket office, with 11 sales windows 
toward the midway and 16 openings 
on the opposite side into the waiting- 
room. 


shed 


The waiting-room is convenient to 
trains, of ample dimensions, 225 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, 28% feet high, 
and out of the line of traffic. The 
floor is of marble mosaic. The walls 
have a high dado of enameled bricks, 
and a polished granite base—above 
the dado the walls are of plaster. 
There are three great doorways of 
polished Milford granite, and two 
verde antique marble drinking foun- 
tains. The room has a rich modeled 
stucco coffered ceiling, with beams 
four feet deep, and carries well the 
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Train Shed, from Yard, January |, 1899 


electric light fixtures, which are in 
excellent keeping with the ceiling, 
and give to the room an adequate 
diffused and unobtrusive light. 

At one corner of the waiting-room 
is the entrance to the women’s room. 
This room is 34 feet by 44 feet, most 
comfortably furnished with rocking 
chairs, easy chairs, lounges, and 
tables, and for the children, cribs 
and cradles. 

At the eastern end of the waiting- 
room is the passage to Summer street 
from the midway, the main exit from 
the train house. On the opposite 
side of the exit, and also facing the 
midway, is the lunch-room, 67 feet 
by 73 feet, with marble mosaic floor, 
and wainscoted with enameled bricks. 

Beyond, and at the corner of the 
lunch-room, is a stair and elevator 
hall to the dining-room, on the second 
floor. The east side of the train 
shed is flanked by the room for in- 
ward baggage, 507 feet long and 26 
feet wide. 

The building above the first story 


is used for offices and employés. 
Conductors and trainmen have rooms 
in the Dorchester avenue wing, and 
the remainder of the second story is 
occupied by the Boston Terminal 
Company. The entire third story is 
occupied by the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, and the fourth and fifth 
stories are occupied by the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road. 

The first plans made contemplated 
only a single floor for train service, 
but after arranging as well as possi- 
ble for the various controlling fea- 
tures, making numerous studies for 
the exclusion of baggage trucks from 
the passenger platforms, and devel- 
oping several ways of expeditiously 
handling electric cars, it was found that 
such unusual features tended to use 
up space, and attention was directed 
to the possibility of divorcing the sub- 
urban, or short distance service, from 
the long distance service, and plac- 
ing the former at a different level, 
thus doubling the room for tracks, 
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This was found to 
be feasible, and the great suburban 
traffic which the station must handle 
was provided for in an immense base- 
with platform room for 
25,000 people. 

Loop tracks, two in number, con- 
nect with the main tracks at points 
about one half mile from the station, 
and enter the station at one side of 


on certain areas. 


ment story, 


the steam tracks, and at a grade 
about 17 feet beneath them. As 
they enter, they spread, so that 


there is a large platform between the 
tracks. This central platform lies 
immediately below the midway on 
the main floor, and is connected with 
it and with the main waiting-room 
by stairs. It is designed to be the 
loading platform, and is the right 
platform for all trains. The unload- 
ing is designed to be done on the 
outside platforms. The capacity of 
the two loop tracks is sufficient to 
allow the sending out of a train a 
minute, or 2,000 trains in and out 
each day of 18 hours. 
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Some conception of the details 
which have to be attended to, both 
in planning, building, and managing 
such a structure, may be gained 
from the following statistics : 

Total area of terminal land, about 
35 acres; total area covered by build- 
ing, about 13 acres; maximum length 
of main station, 850 feet; maximum 
width of main station, 725 feet; aver- 
age length of main station, 765 feet ; 
average width of main station, 662 
feet; area of main station, 506,430 
square feet; area of awnings, outside 
of buildings, 46,000 square feet; 
height of main station from sidewalk 
to top of eagle, 135 feet; length of 
express buildings, 712 feet; width of 
express buildings, 50 feet; length of 
power buildings, 569 feet; width of 
power buildings, 40 feet ; total length 
of buildings on street front, 3,300 
feet; length of train shed proper, 
602 feet ; width of train shed proper, 
570 feet; height of train shed over 
all, 112 feet ; area of midway, 60,000 
square feet ; area of connecting roofs, 
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17,500 square feet; length of waiting 
room, 225 feet; width of waiting 
room, 65 feet; height of waiting 
room, 28% feet; total length of 
tracks, about 15 miles; total num- 
ber of tracks entering the station, 32; 
of these, 28 are on main floor, and 
four in the shape of two loop tracks, 
on lower floor; length of tracks 
under roof, four miles; number of 
tracks through throat in yard, 8 for 
main floor, 4 for lower floor; total 





weight of rail, 2,800 tons; number 
of double slip switches, 37; number 
of switches, 252; number of frogs, 
283; number of semaphore signals, 
150; number of signal lamps, 200; 
number of levers in tower No. 1, 143; 
number of levers in tower No. 2, 11; 
number of signal bridges, 9; total 
number of trains to use new station 
when fully opened, 737 per day; 
number of 65-foot passenger cars 
that can be set against platforms on 
main floor of station, 344, 252 under 
roof; number of 40-foot passenger 


cars that can be set against platforms 
on lower floor, loop station tracks, 
60, all under roof; seating capacity 
for these cars, 28,104 people ; capaci- 
ty of express yard against platforms, 
26 express cars, and 12 mail cars; 
total capacity of mail and express 
yard, 116 cars; capacity of other 
yard tracks, 93 cars; total of 613 
cars. 

In connection with the station, 
there are 235 are lights, enclosed 





pattern ; 6,000 incandescent lights, 
1,200 of which are in the main wait- 
ing room; 25 electric elevators, 209 
water closets, 138 urinals, 118 set 
bowls, 5 shower baths, 106 fire sup- 
ply outlets, 14 water metres, 29 stor- 
age vaults, 43 toilet rooms, 215 office 
rooms, 1,000 window shades, 200,000 
pounds sash weights, 120 connections 
for supplying gas to cars, 36 ticket 
windows, 95 baggage-room doors, 69 
express building doors, 10 steam 
boilers, 4 electric generators, 9 com- 
pressors, 45 electric motors, 20 heat- 
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ing and ventilating fans, 25 steam 
engines, and 1 traveling crane. 

The material used to complete 
the work approximates : 
thousand 
common 


forty-three 
spruce 
brick, 
brick, 846,000 enameled brick, 74,000 


piles, 15,100,000 


487,000 medium 
cubic yards concrete, 32,000 cubic 


yards stone masonry, 30,000,000 


pounds steel, equal to about 1,200 
car-loads ; 200,000 cubic feet of cut 


stone for building, or 500 car-loads ; 


75,000 barrels Portland cement, 
20,000 barrels Rosendale cement, 
8,000 barrels coal tar pitch, 6,500 
barrels prepared asphalt, 850,000 


pounds tarred paper, 450,000 pounds 


sheet copper for roof trimmings, 


5,000,000 feet yellow pine timber, 


16,000 pounds solder, 10 acres of 


gravel roofing, 150,000 square feet 


wire glass, 40,000 pounds of putty to 


set the same. There are 56,000 
square yards water-proofing and 
NOTE 





JOHN G. 


about 200 acres of painting, reduced 
to single coat. 

The carved in the 
granite wall of the entrance give this 
information : 


inscriptions 


MDCCCXCVII. 
This building erected by 
The Boston Terminal Company 
Composed of 
The Boston & Albany Railroad Company, 
The New England Railroad Company, 
Boston & Providence Railroad Corporation, 
Old Colony Railroad Company, 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Rail 
road Company. 
MDCCCXCVII. 
Josiah Quincy, 
Mayor of Boston. 

The Boston Terminal Company. 
Samuel Hoar, Royal Chapin Taft, 
Charles Peter Clark, 

Charles Loughead Lovering, 
Francis Lee Higginson, 

Trustees. 

George B. Francis, 

Resident Engineer. 

Norcross Brothers, Builders. 
Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge, 
Architects. 


The illustrations for this article are made from photographs by W. H. Weller, of Boston. 


SINCLAIR. 


John G. Sinclair, a time-honored resident of Bethlehem, died at his summer 


home, June 27, after a brief illness. 


He was born in Barnstead, March 


25, 1826. 


After following a country merchant’s life for several years he prepared for college 
at Newbury, Vt., institution, but owing to business ambition gave up the college 
idea and soon attained an enviable business reputation. 

Mr. Sinclair represented the town in the state legislature six different terms, 
and was elected senator one term, and once was Democratic nominee for United 


States senator. 


In 1866, 67, and ’68 he was Democratic candidate for governor, 


and was chairman of the state delegation in the National Democratic convention 


in 1868. 


He was the father of Col. Charles A. Sinclair, who died in April. 
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REV. JOHN WOOD. 


Rev. John Wood, a prominent Congregational clergyman, died at Fitchburg, 
Mass., July 7, aged nearly go years. He was a native of Alstead, a graduate of 
Kimball Union academy, Amherst college, class of ’36, and of the East Windsor 
Theological institute. He was ordained at Langdon, in 1840, where he was pas- 
tor nine years. After pastorates at Townsend, Vt., and Wolfeborough he became 
agent of the American Tract society of Boston, and later filled a similar position 
in New Yerk city. He removed to Fitchburg in 1879, where he has since re- 
sided. He was married twice and leaves a widow and daughter. 


DAVID S. PAIGE. 


David S. Paige died at his home in New York city of a complication of 
troubles, at the age of 85 years. Mr. Paige was born in Hopkinton in June, 
1814, his mother being a daughter of Capt. William Stinson of Dunbarton. He 
had the limited opportunities for education common in those days, and at an 
early age he went to Boston, and after his father’s death located in New York, 
where his habits of thrift and enterprise stood to a good purpose. He entered on 
a hotel career in West street, where later he built and managed Paige’s hotel, op- 
posite where important steamship lines landed passengers and cargoes. His wife 
was an English lady of means, who well seconded his efforts. Two daughters 
and several grandchildren survive. 

Mr. Paige was a popular man, member of the New York legislature, and for 
many years a member of the school board of the city. He never forgot his native 
town and state, and his frequent visits, until hindered by failing health, were 
enjoyed by him very much. A sister, Mrs. Harriet Huntress, of Concord, is the 
only family survivor. Mr. Paige was a grand representative of that Scotch-Irish 
people, whose force of character, strong and self-reliant traits, have ever been so 
conspicuous and successful, traits that always win. 


DAVID MASON. 


David Mason, a native and life-long resident of Bristol, died at his home in 
that town on June 26. He lacked but a day of being 79 years of age. In early 
life he was pilot in the river gang engaged in rafting lumber and spars down the 
Merrimack to Lowell, making that trip annually for seventeen years. 

In 1852, in company with Capt. G. W. Dow, he began the manufacture of 
strawboard, and since 1855 he had devoted his entire attention to the wood pulp 
and white paper business, in which, in company with B. F. Perkins, of Bristol, 
under the firm name of Mason, Perkins & Co., he was extensively engaged in that 
town. The company controlled the Newfound Lake Power company’s stock of 
Bristol, which has one of the best water privileges in the state. He was also one 
of the heaviest stockholders in the Bristol Aqueduct company, and a member of 
the Bristol Savings bank, and was identified with other business enterprises. 

Mr. Mason was an uncompromising Republican, had held the office of select- 
man, and for three terms represented the town of Bristol in the legislature. He 
leaves a wife, Elvira (Gurdy) Mason, and only a short time ago buried his only 
daughter. He leaves other near relatives. 

Mr. Mason was a member of the Methodist church, and he had at all times 
been untiring in his efforts to further the interests of Bristol, and was held in high 
esteem as one of its solid and substantial business men, who have contributed so 
much to its present prosperity and success. He was a member of the Masonic 
order. 
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